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Institute in Probation and Parole of Juveniles 
JUNESWE 
Conductor: HENRY W. THURSTON, of the Permanent Staff 


Formerly Chief Probation Officer of the Juvenile Court of Chicago 


For workers with children in that debatable middle ground between normal family life on the one 
side and institutions for children on the other: e. g. truant, parole, and probation officers, officers of 
S.P.C.C. and humane societies and protective leagues, Big Brothers, Big Sisters. 

A progressive series of topics for discussion covering all phases: of the work in this field will 
form the backbone of the daily program. The Conductor will be: assisted by various specialists on 
particular topics. The program will include also assigned reports, lectures, personal conferences,.and a 
great variety of individual and group excursions. 

In addition to this systematic program each member of the Institute »will-have the advantage of 
the daily companionship for a month of other well-equipped persons fresh from similar work in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, under such conditions that the experience and personality of each will be- 
come the common possession of the group. 


Institute in Problems of Correctional Institutions 
JUNE, 1914 
Conductor: O. F. LEWIS, of the Special Staff 


General Secretary of the Prison Association of New York 


For prison wardens, superintendents and assistants in reformatories, members of boards of man- 
agers of correctional institutions, and others engaged in the administration or service of institutions for 
adult or juvenile delinquents. 

This Institute will study the prisoner as a subject of admimistration, reformation, and discipline, 
from the moment of his entering the institution until his absolute discharge, on parole or otherwise. . 

Among the topics to be discussed are: methods of physical, moral, and industrial education of 
prisoners; the indeterminate and the definite sentence as administrative problems; parole; prison 
labor; privileges and punishments; the honor system; advantages and disadvantages of the congregate 
and the cottage system; recreation; the duties and opportunities of the ee the school teacher, 
the psychologist. 


OTHER INSTITUTES ANNOUNCED FOR JUNE, 1914 


HOUSING - - - - Kate Holladay Claghorn 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORK . . - Mary K. Simkhovitch - 
FAMILY REHABILITATION - - - Porter R. Lee 

PARISH WORK. -).''2 ) . Gaylord S. White . 


s@r-Information in regard to any of the Institutes, or in regard to the regular two-year 
professional training course in social work, will be sent on application. 
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Tue Survey AssociaTes, Inc., is an adventure in co-operative journalism; incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York, November, 1912, as a membership organization 
without shares or stockholders. Membership is open to readers who become contributors of 
$10 or more a year. It is this widespread, convinced backing and personal interest which 
has made THb SurvEy a living thing. 


q TH: Survey is a weekly journal of constructive philanthropy, founded in the 90’s by the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. The first weekly issue of each month 
pears as an enlarged magazine number, ‘ 


; From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as an 
educational enterprise, to be employed and developed beyond the limits of advertising and com- 
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fie GIST of it — 


moving picture of a real man teaching 
sex hygiene to a real child. Page 695. 


HE United States Supreme Court has 

upheld the Ohio law limiting the work- 
ing hours of women to ten in one day and 
hity-four in one week. 


‘TENEMENT House Commissioner Mur- 

phy of New York is all for the Herrick- 
Schaap bill to reduce the taxes on build- 
ings and increase them on land. He be- 
lieves it would stimulate building, slowly 
reduce rents and strike at the patched-up 
old tenements. But chiefly he hails it as a 
move in the right direction—toward a fair- 
er tax system. Page 701. 


PROFESSOR Seligman is all against it. 

It would not reduce rents or congestion, 
would fall heavily on the small houseowner 
in the suburbs while exempting the sky- 
scraper, and would reduce the city’s income 
and borrowing power. He proposes an in- 
crement value tax on future values. Page 
697. 


OSEPH Fels, ardent advocate and finan- 
cial supporter of the single tax, died 
last week at his home in Philadelphia. 


MBS. Bacon’s friendly visiting broadens 

out from the homes of the poor to 
the workbenches of factory girls. Mere 
cogs in a wheel, they seemed to her, until 
she got to know them. Page 707. 


JN every relation of women offenders to 
the criminal law, the sympathetic help 
of women officers is needed, Mrs. Bowen 
holds. Not omitting the law itself which, 
in Illinois, punishes rape one-third as se- 
verely as stealing a mule. Page 719. 


"THE inside life of an industrial school, 
by a boy who has lived it. Page 715. 


SIDNEY Webb’s “extension ladder the- 
ory” of the relation between public and 
private philanthropic agencies. Page 703. 


FRANK J. Goodnow, the new president 
of Johns Hopkins University, is the 
ranking authority on administrative law. 
He has been a member of the Cleveland 
efficiency commission at Washington and 
advisor to the new Republic of China. 


THE eight-hour bill for women in the 
District of Columbia has been enacted 
and signed. Page 689. 


HE Burnett immigration bill, with its 

mooted literacy test, has passed the 
House, is expected to pass the Senate, but 
probably faces a veto by President Wilson. 
Page 689. 


ONG-term rural credits are proposed in 

bills presented by the commission 

which studied European systems by ap- 
pointment of the President. Page 690. 


PROFESSOR Gulick’s plan for limiting 

immigration from any country to. 5 per 
cent of the number of residents, and their 
children, which it now has in this country. 
Page 720. 
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Imported 
Dress Cottons 


Weare showing for the approachingseason a most Reg. Trade Mark 
interesting collection of the above materials 
gathered from the best European makers. 


The fabrics and colorings are, we believe, absolutely correct 
and we doubt if the collection is equalled in this country. 


French Crepe, white and all colors, | Ratine Suitings in a variety of check 
40 in., at (55 yard. and small plaid effects, 42 in., at .85 
Japanese Crepe, white andcolors,30 © $1.50 yard. 

in., at .25 and .65 yard. French Crepes and Rice Cloths in 
Silk and Cotton Crepe, white and LButtonette and Nub effects, in white 
colors, 40 in., at .95 yard. and colors, 42 in., at $1.25 yard. 
Bulgarian Crepe (Heavy), white and ‘‘Duvetyn’’, thenewest fabric in white 
colors, 40 in., at $1.00 yard. and a complete range of new Paris 
French Eponge, white and colors, 44 shades, 44in., at $1.50 and $3.90 yard. 
in., at .85 and .95 yard; in Tartan ‘‘Golfine’’, another new fabric, comes 
Plaids, $1.50 yard; in blackand white also~in white and colors, 40 in., at 
effects, 45 in., at $1.25 yard. $2.25 yard: 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y.- 


helps to solve com- 
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co-operation for Com- 
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A dks Aen hese SITUATIONS WANTED THE SHELTERING ARMS 
an 8 ¥ WANTED—By middle-aged woman, Objects of the Association 
Th 5 oes : twelve years’ experience, position of super- 

€ su scription price ee ee ot ae ally oe “Ture SHELTERING ARMS’? was 
E either on cottage or dormitory plan. - 
is $3 a year. Sample dress 1228, SuRVEY. opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 


ceives children between six and 
twelve years of age, for whom no 
other institution provides. 


HELP WANTED 


ENERGETIC ‘MAN, forty, married, 
fourteen years successful experience as 


copies are sent free. 


neighborhood house director, chief proba- President — Wm. R. Peters 
tion officer and associated charities secre- Woodbury G. Langdon 
LEWIS D SAMPSON tary, wishes to learn of an opening requir- Vice- Charles B, Mever 
: ’ ing an experienced organizer and executive. Vp ents Renee 
Editor Highly _ recommended. Present salary Rev. John P. Peters, D. D. 
eighteen hundred. Address 1222 Survey. Treasurer —Charles W. Maury 
MUNICIPAL SER A YOUNG MAN, about 30, good educa- Secretary — Charles B. Meyer 
VICE tion, possessing tact and presence, wanted Triistees 
. by a large charitable institution for special fam peeen Wiodbur ee 
BUREAU, Inc. work. To a man who will prove his ability, haseiiss H. Bess Charles W. Maury 
a permanent position with a good salary is Cortlandt Field Bishop Charles B. Meyer 
PUBLISHERS share Mace 4293. ehisbe es y es DeHart Brower Rev. John P Peters, D. D. 
SIE PEMTTT RN LAGS ee 
y ~ ° Oul ° ‘i 
: WANTED—Graduate nurse with some Harold Fowler Rev. Howard C, Robbins 
440 Fourth Ave., New York City experience in district nursing for Industrial eh ee Freres : ee Bernt 
Aral to Lae ¥ x : enry L. Hobar obe: . Suc! 
Welfare work. -Address 1224 SurvEy, giv- Ccorbe G. Kobhe ‘Alired Ac Witton 
ing references and salary expected. Andy cai bzabaekie 
WANTED—A ‘social. service worker. We shall be glad to send information and literature 
e ° M be abl eneeale! ( Janke regarding “Ihe Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
Classified Advertisements Must be able to. speak German. pply 320 particularly to those who are willing to contribute to a 
Second Ave., New York City. worthy institution. 
ll bon hE “The Sheltering Arms” 


SITUATIONS WANTED ————————— see 129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
TO RENT, a-six.room cottage, improve- : 


Fi ToL yuna au ) ments, shortidistance from station commadt= 
GYMNASTIC Director, 7 years’ teach- ing distance from city. Geo. M. Edsall, Founded for, advanced 60s amas 


ing experience, Instructor in Athletics, box- Nannet, New York. eae : 


ing, wrestling and swimming, seeks a new THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
connection. Address 1216 Survey. TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


LIB M 
GENTLEMAN—Competent industrial in- rat ee ae ot ont on Bada Net ee 
dustrial instructor and financial agent cS including special courses to meet the growing demand also has Bungalows for the ineipien 


ra 3 , patients. Aid is asked for the little 
sertaeed stip ear ear a Se Juvenile ras for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, Head- children in the new Pavilion reeently 


> : SOL 4 workers of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open , 
stitution work. Good disciplinarian. Ad- to men and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, france ead tee ee eae 
dress 1221 Survey. practical. Apply to i acl - Mt oe nist Taga “e o lating) 

‘ alone determines his or her length o: 

TEE ES EEN GI LES EE F. C. SOUTHWORTH, President residence, It’s seo i 

WANTED—An opportunity for eX- Meadville Theological School, MEADVILLE, PA. being restricted unlosét the epee i 
traordinary service, by an earnest, effeient © ©< —-iiA AR A corded to it is more generous. Cheeks 
social worker of wide experience. Address THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME or So" wast Botm Street in be 
1225 Strvev. for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” promptly acknowledged. ss 
Se one, Vertion, has / Beceem atta. 208 Wooprury G. Lanapon, Pres, 

SUCCESSFUL college woman seeks ex- rich and poor mien. More than ten thous- ANDREW C. ZapRIsKin, Vice-Pres., 


ecutive opening in child-welfare work in and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George Howarp Townsenp, Sec'y. 
New England. Address 1226 Survey. S. Avery, Mer. 
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A FOLLETTE - PETERS 8- HOUR 
BILL ENACTED INTO LAW 


For THE FIRST TIME in its history 
Congress has legislated to shorten the 
work day of women in industry. The 
La Follette-Peters eight-hour bill passed 
the Senate last July; it passed the 
House on Lincoln’s Birthday, and on 
February 24 the President signed it. 
This bill provides an eight-hour day 
for women employed in various indus- 
tries in the District of Columbia. It 
is the first eight-hour law for women 
to be enacted east of Colorado. 

Aside from those in the departments 
at Washington, few women have gained 
leisure from the series of acts by which 
Congress has consistently shortened the 
work day of federal employes, including 
even those who work indirectly for the 
government through the medium of con- 
tractors. Few women are included in 
the army of government’ workers who 
enjoy the eight-hour day in the postal 
service, in the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, in building the nation’s bat- 
tleships and fortifications, in federal 
work on harbors, rivers and roads. 

The same is true of thousands of 
workers in state employment. Work- 
ing men rather than women profit by the 
eight-hour laws for publi¢ work which 
twenty-seven states have enacted, be- 
sides the United States government and 
many municipalities. 

Not until 1914 did Congress act to 
protect the small group of women in in- 
dustry for whom it could long ago have 
legislated directly—those at work with- 
in the narrow compass of the district. 
Ours has been the only civilized govern- 
ment in whose capital the employment 
of women has been wholly unrestricted 
by any law. Washington is not a man- 
ufacturing city. Yet the Federal Bu- 
teau of Labor showed last winter that 
excessive hours of work were required 
in laundries, department stores, hotels 
and restaurants. 

_ Three years ago, at the request of 
the National Consumers’ League, Sen- 
ator La Follette introduced a bill pro- 
viding a ten-hour day for women work- 

g in the district. At that time no 

state provided a shorter work day. But 
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the march of events was faster than 
action by Congress. In 1911, both Cali- 
fornia and Washington enacted eight- 
hour laws for women. Accordingly the 
La Follette-Peters bill, introduced into 
Congress last winter, followed these two 
progressive states in fixing eight hours 
for the work day. 

The bill includes women employed in 
manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments, in laundries, hotels and restaur- 
ants, in telegraph or telephone ex- 


_changes, or by any express or transpor- 


tation company. It prohibits the em- 
ployment of girls under eighteen years 
at night in these places of employment— 
a protection already afforded, in varying 
degree, by twelve states. The bill does 
not regulate the hours of stenographers 
or office employes, to the dissatisfaction 
of the stenographers’ union. In Cali- 
fornia, office workers are included in the 
state law. 


Hy Mayer in New York Times 
THE SANDWICH MAN: 


“Tf it keeps on gettin’ colder, I’m 
goin’ to strike the boss for 
thicker boards.” 
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HE LITERACY TEST IN THE 
IMMIGRATION BILL 


Tue Burnetr immigration bill, 
having passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a comfortable and non-partisan 
majority of 241 to 126, is now before 
the Senate and the expectation is that 
it will pass. The rumor is that Presi- 
dent Wilson is opposed to the literacy 
test for limiting the admission of aliens 
—the principal feature of the bill—and 
many expect a veto on this score. 

Opponents and advocates are divided 
in prophesying whether the bill with this 
provision could not be passed over the 
President’s veto. There is thus a pos- 
sibility that the bill may meet the same 
fate as last year’s bill which—also be- 
cause of its literacy provision—the House 
failed to pass over President ‘Taft’s veto. 

The Burnett bill is, in most of its pro- 
visions, the same as last year’s bill which 
was by the same author. It proposes 
only a few important changes, mostly of 
an administrative nature, in the present 
immigration law, but the literacy pro- 
vision has brought on the old struggle. 

This provision would exclude alien im- 
migrants over sixteen years of age who 
are unable to read their own dialect or 
language. Hebrew and Yiddish are ex- 
pressly embraced in the bill. Those who 
are fleeing from religious persecution as 
well as those having close family ties 
with admittable immigrants are excepted 
from the literacy test. 

A second important change in the ex- 
isting law is that which penalizes steam- 
ship companies for bringing in insane 
aliens. A third is that stowaways and 
deserting alien seamen are excluded pro- 
vided they would be excluded if coming 
as passengers. Immigrant inspectors 
and matrons for duty on vessels carrying 
immigrants to or from the United States 
may be detailed for duty, at the discre- 
tion of the secretary of labor. 

Because of their possible application 
to militant suffragists, labor leaders and 
revolutionists who have destroyed prop- 
erty in the course of their agitations, at- 
tention has been directed toward further 
provisions of the Burnett bill not in last 
year’s bill. It would exclude aliens who ad- 
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AS THE CARTOONIST OF THE ROCHESTER Herald SEES THE DILLINGHAM IMMIGRATION BILL 


vocate or teach the destruction of private 
property and those who seek to overthrow 
the government of the United States. Sim- 
ilarly, persons falling under these heads 
may be deported. Socialists and others 
oppose these provisions on the ground 
that they strike at the right of political 
asylum. 

When the Burnett bill was before the 
Senate a year and a half ago, attention 
was called to the fact that the exemp- 
tions from the literacy test included 
only those who were fleeing from 
“religious” persecution. An attempt to 
insert the words “or political” failed, it 
being stated by Senator Lodge ef Mass- 
achusetts that political persecution could 
not exist. 

In reporting the bill to the House, the 
committee stated its purpose as being 
“to bring about an elimination of the 
most undesirable of those coming to our 
shores and at the same time not to strike 
down those who come to make their 
homes with us, to build up the moral 
and material prosperity of our country, 
and to become permanent citizens among 


as.” re, 

The A Ses bill has involved 
mainly the lite tést, the question of 
its effectiveness for the purposes of ex- 
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cluding immigrants, and the question 
whether immigrants should be excluded 
at all. The American Federation of 
Labor has thrown its influence in favor 
of the literacy test, employers and steam- 
ship companies may be counted on the 
other side, while social and patriotic or- 
ganizations are divided as to whether 
entry into America should be free and 
unrestricted. 

The two points of view clashed recent- 
ly at a meeting in New York at which 
speeches were made by Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Labor and_Jacob 
H. Schiff. Mr. Wilson declared that 
the standards of living in this country 
are higher today than they ever have 
been in the history of the world and 
that in order to preserve these standards 
immigration from countries where living 
conditions are not so good should not be 
permitted to an excessive degree. 

Mr. Schiff contended that every im- 
migrant who comes to the United States 
with strong hands and an honest pur- 
pose becomes an asset to the nation. He 
held that the main difficulty is one of 
distribution and assimilation. | Effort 
should be directed, he urged, to the solu- 
tion of this problem rather than to the 
restriction of immigration. 


In a recent speech against the literacy 
test Louis Marshall made the point that 
the place to apply such a test is not at 
Ellis Island but in the naturalization 
courts. 

Just prior to the passage of the Bur- 
nett bill by the House an effort was 
made by Pacific Coast representatives to 
amend it so as to provide for the ex- 
clusion of Asiatics and Africans. Al- 
though the amendments were tentatively 
adopted, the House heeded the appeal of 
the administration against the adoption 
of any legislation which would compli- 
cate the diplomatic negotiations pending 
with Japan. 


EDERAL LOANS PROPOSED FOR 
FARMERS 


_-TueE Unitep STaTEs commission 
ef seven, appointed by the President to co- 
operate with the American commission 
of a hundred or more that went to Eur- 
ope last summer to study rural credit 
and rural welfare generally, has made 
its first report to Congress. The de- 
tailed information obtained in eighteen 
different countries by the members of 
each of these commissions was printed 
in October, as Senate document No. 214. 
The report now made (Senate document 
380) is Parts I and II of the report of 
the United States commission. Part II] 
will follow shortly. 

Accompanying the report is the draft 
of legislation recommended by the com- 
mission. The bill suggested was intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Moss of Indi- 
ana as H. R. 12585 on January 29, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. It is “a bill to establish 
national farm-land banks.” 

In the report, the commission de- 
scribes the needs of the farmer to be 
large sums of money to pay the purchase 
price of the farm and to provide for per- 
manent improvements or equipment, and 
smaller sums to finance his operations 
while crops are being produced. ; 

The first need must be met by a long- 
term loan, the second by a short-term 
loan. 

The commission, after much study, is 
of the opinion that these two classes of 
credit must be dealt with separately, and 
that as the recent currency legislation 
will help make the ordinary commercial 
banking system meet the farmer’s short- 
term needs, further provision for this 
had better be left to future experience, 
and the need for long-term credit be 
made the object of chief concern. 

In applying lessons from European 
countries to the United States, the com- 
mission is careful to draw attention to 
the differences in conditions—size, hom- 
ogeneity, traditions, etc. But it finds 
the basic principles underlying the land- 
mortgage banks the same in widely dif- 
ferent countries, and concludes 
while. the exact methods would not 
the United States, these common prin- 
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Hiding behind the work certificate 


The “ordinary” of Muscogee County (Columbus) Ga., granted a work certificate to Bronson Beers,-son of Emma Beers, 
a widow, under “the privilege allowed fathers and widows dependent upon the aid of their minor children to get them em- 
ployment in the factories and workshops in this State, as per Bill No. 390, passed by the General Assembly of 1906, page 98.” 

Under the Georgia law, even a widow’s child must be ten years old and have attended school twelve weeks in “the previous 
year” before he can work. Yet the “ordinary” honestly wrote down in his record that Bronson Beers was under ten years of 
age and had not attended school twelve weeks. 

His deputy told Lewis W. Hine: “I am a practical man. The cotton mill people are the poorest paid workers in the country. 
They have to put their children in the mills.” 

While he was talking, Hine propped the Beers record up against a typewriter and photographed it. 
ture are rubber bands holding the page in place. 

Both “ordinary” and deputy are Civil War veterans. Their belief that it is a kindness to permit poor children to work in 
the mills is representative of much uninformed but honest public opinion. It is this that the National Child Labor Committee 
is striving to overcome. 

None of the children-in the picture is Bronson Beers, but all of them live in Columbus, Ga. The three boys hiding behind 
the work permit are 12, 10 and 8 years of age respectively. The two older boys work regularly in a hosiery mill and Hayward, 
the little chap in the center, “helps” his brother regularly. 

Gordon Stone of 278 Talbot avenue, at the left, told Mr. Hine on April 17 last that he was 10 years old and had been work- 
ing several months as a turner in the Massey Hosiery Mills until 8 p.m. “Willie” Cherry, the little girl on the right, confessed 
to no more than 6 years and her school teacher confirmed it. She said she had been helping her step-brother regularly in the 
mill after school. Her mother recently stopped her work as it had hurt her eyes. Her brother, 12 years old, had been working 


The lines in the pic- 


in the mill at night. 


ciples are well adapted to meet our 


eeds. The legislation proposed by the 
‘commission, which is printed and dis- 
‘cussed in this report, conserves these 
principles. 
_ House bill No. 12585 provides for the 
‘establishment of “national farm-land 
banks” under the supervision of a special 
bureau in the Treasury Department. 
These may be either private joint-stock 
or co-operative associations. They are 
iven power: 
(a) To accept and pay interest on 
posits and to receive deposits of postal 
avings funds. 
{b) To make loans on farm lands 


anywhere within the state in which they 
are operated, provided that such loans 
are for not more than thirty-five years; 
that they are made to complete the pur- 
chase of the agricultural lands mortgag- 
ed, to improve and to equip such lands 
for agricultural purposes, or to pay and 
discharge debts secured by mortgages 
or deeds of trust on such lands; that 
they do not exceed 50 per cent of the 
value of improved farm-lands, or 40 per 
cent of other lands; that they contain a 
mandatory provision for the reduction 
of the principal by annual or semi-an- 
nual payments; and that every such loan 
may be paid off in whole or in part at 


any interest period, after it has con- 
tinued for five years, 

It is unnecessary here to examine 
further the fifty sections of the bill 
What it aims to accomplish is best de- 
scribed by the commission, in discussing 
the provision to exempt from taxation 
the securities of such banks: 


“One of the leading purposes of a ra- 
tional system of mortgage credits is to 
enable any honest, industrious agricul- 
tural laborer or tenant to acquire, by a 
part payment of the purchase price, im- 
mediate control and ultimate ownership 
of a tract of land, and thereby check the 
growing evil of tenancy. At the same 
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LEXANDER the Great 
drank beer and conquered the 


world before he was 32. Perhaps 
he could have done it sooner if he 


had not drunk beer, but you'd better 
take no chances. 


PON 


FEIGENSPAN 


Alexander the Great drank beér and conquer- 
ed the world before he was 32. Perhaps he could 
have done it sooner if he not drunk beer, but you'd 
better take no chances. 

(Brewery Advertisement in News January 24th.) 


LEXANDER the Great died 
in a drunken debauch at the 
age of 33. You'd better take 
no chances. 
Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey 


Collier's Weekly gleefully clipped these two advertisements, published four 
days apart in the Newark, N. J., Evening News. 


time the system should enable any owner 
of agricultural real estate to secure cap- 
ital on terms which will enable him to 
improve his holding and to render his 
land more productive. In either in- 
stance, the terms must be such as to 
prevent temporary crop failure from 
driving the owner from his farm and 
from causing the loss of all savings. 

“These are worthy purposes, and they 
will promote in the largest and best 
sense the general welfare of our repub- 
lic. These ends cannot be attained in 
the highest degree except by a recogni- 
tion of their public character and a re- 
mission of taxation on the paper values 
which are created in order to encourage 
the acquisition of farms by their oper- 
ators and also the improvement of farm 
properties. The public retains all real 
values of property for taxation purposes, 
and these real values will be largely en- 
hanced by the investment of large sums 
of capital which will be attracted to the 
farms under such legislation.” 


AKING THE LEGISLATURE BY 
THE FORELOCK 


ALTHouGH the Missouri legisla- 
ture does not meet until next January, 
committees are already active in shap- 
ing a program of social legislation. 

The 
and Correction adopted in November a 
comprehensive program, which is being 
worked out in detail so that the bills 
themselves will be ready for the con- 
ference meeting next fall. A campaign 
will be begun immediately after the 
August primaries to acquaint every can- 
didate with the chief measures advo- 
cated. 

The St. Louis Conference of Federa- 
tions, representing the various civic, 
labor, religious, social service and im- 
provement associations, has appointed a 
committee on state legislation to make a 
thorough canvass of legislative needs 
and to outline a program to be submitted 
on a referendum to all the associations 
in the city. It is expected that the pro- 
gram will be practically completed six 
months before the opening of the legis- 
lature, and that six months will be de- 
voted to an educational campaign. 

As.a result of similar efforts, the last 
legislature passed a larger number of 
important laws in the social and indus- 


State Conference of Charities. 


trial field than any legislature in the his- 
tory of the state. Legislation on work- 
men’s compensation, the minimum wage 
and prison labor is practically assured 
by the work of legislative commissions 
on those subjects. 


UBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS AND 
Pru EDUCATION OF NURSES 


THE RELATION of educated nurses 
to public health problems, in large, and 
in particular, the Seeley bill now in com- 
mittee at Albany, formed the subject 
of several vigorous addresses at the 
Colony Club, New York city, on Feb- 
ruary 20. The Seeley bill “aims to 
standardize nursing education by provid- 
ing that all women who are to be called 
‘nurses’ shall have had at least two 
years training in a training school con- 
nected with a hospital whose standing 
is approved by the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York.” It deals with a 
subject of interest in many states. 

Viewing the nurses’ field from the 
angle of the modern public health move- 
ment, Prof. C. E. A. Winslow of New 
York, emphasized four points: that 


through nurses must come that education 
of the people which will supplement legis- 
lation; that nurses are a prime factor in 
medical inspection of 
welfare; that the 


such work as 
schools and infant 


Indianapolis News 
REGISTRATION DAY IN CHICAGO 
One of ‘the high lights discovered 
by a woman inspector in the Chicago 
Commons precinct was the registra- 
tion of a voter—by a male clerk—as 
born in ‘Whales, Ing.” 


nurse must be so trained that she can 
work alone—taking responsibility, meet- 
ing crises, and teaching others to act as 
well as acting herself; and that 


‘the nursing profession, built up through 


recent decades by nurses themselves is 
the instrument ready at hand for use in 
public health work. Wherefore, he 
argued, standardize the nurses’ educa- 
tion. 

Lilian D, Wald, of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, gave a brief sketch of the history 
of the nursing profession, showing how 
from mediaeval abbesses and empresses 
to Florence Nightingales of our own 
day, nursing has had as its fittest repre- 
sentative not a Sairey Gamp but a 
woman of refinement and strength and 
education. Corresponding to the growth 
of the profession has been a growth in 
its opportunity. With a few instances 
from her own experience Miss Wald illus- 
trated the importance of training as 
fully as possible women who are to do 
such work. The so-called nurse who 
did nothing but bathe the fevered brow 
of a child, not recognizing that he had 
diphtheria; another who only applied a 
local sedative because the boy “said he 
had toothache,’ when presently the 
child’s. jaw had to be removed for 
necrosis—these cases proved again the 
importance of that Socratic wisdom, 
knowing what one does not know. 

Miss Wald pleaded for clear distine- 
tion of the grades of nursing. “Have 
all varieties—57, if necessary, but dis- 
criminate between the helper, the trained 
attendant, and the nurse who by her 
special and extended training is com- 
petent to take all charge in grave crises.” 

Dr. Herman M. Biggs, state commis- 
sioner of health, urged special training 
for nurses who are to undertake public 
health work. This training should in- 
clude pre-natal, maternity, and infant 
care, experience with tuberculosis and 
contagious cases, dieteties, and general 
sanitation and hygiene. | 

Dr. Winford H. Smith of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, considered the 
present situation in the nursing profes- 
sion a perfectly natural one. The pro- 
fession has heretofore been too busy to 
develop or organize; it has done what it 
could, as it could. Its training schools 
have had to bring revenue to the hos- 
pital primarily rather than train their 
pupils. Patients must, of course, be 
cared for, yet training of the nurse must 
not be left as merely a secondary mat- 
ter. To this end, he would standaetil 
the profession that it may attract the 
finest type of woman; relieve nursés-ine 
training of much of their present ro 
tine drudgery; give them proper hou 
and living conditions, that they shall n 
come to the class-rooms too weary t 
benefit by any teaching; and pay specia 
instructors, not take the exhausted min 
and left-over hours of already ov 
worked men and women. 


Common Welfare 
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w* ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


TuHAT INDUSTRY should be “reg- 
alarized”’ so that seasonal trades will af- 
fect the labor market less seriously; that 
the selling of labor should be taken out 
of the peddler—not to say the mendi- 
cant—stage in which it now finds it- 
self, and put on a sound business basis, 
and that unemployment risks should be 
»00led in a system of state insurance 
were the insistent arguments brought 
out at the first National Conference on 
Unemployment in New York which 
same to an end last Saturday afternoon. 
- The program was arranged by the 
American section of the International 
Association on Unemployment, in affil- 
ation with the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, and its sessions 
narked a new attitude in America 
coward the unemployment problem. The 
gresence of over 200 delegates repre- 
enting twenty-five states, fifty-nine 
sities and many labor unions; the deep 
nterest with which the proceedings 
were followed, and the sense of respon- 
sibility manifest in the discussions and 
he resolutions all bore evidence ‘that 
in acute situation exists and that it is 
1ational in its scope. 

The morning session of the confer- 
ance on February 27 was given over to 
reports from the different state dele- 
yates. There was a marked difference 
9f opinion as to whether the present 
inemployment situation is acute or nor- 
nal. But there was uniform agreement 
hat unemployment is always present in 
treater or less degree, always bad, and 
hat the country as a whole should be 
roused to the seriousness of the ques- 
ion, and set about remedying it. 

Some measure of unemployment in the 
Middle West was given by William M. 
eiserson, superintendent of the Wiscon- 
in free employment exchanges, who 
aid that for every 100 positions there 
te 250 applicants as against 107 a year 
go. 

“Beware of the Greeks when they 
ome bearing gifts,’ was the salutation 
yf John H. Walker, president of the IIli- 
wis State Federation of Labor. “I 
onfess I am on my guard against many 
yf these remedies.” Mr. Walker advo- 
‘ated municipal, state and federal em- 
loyment exchanges, but warned the 
abor unions to watch lest employers 
ake advantage of such a mobilization of 
he unemployed to beat down the price 
f labor. Furthermore, he declared, such 
yovernment agencies should not be al- 
owed to send men as strike-breakers in- 
o territory where there are labor dis- 
utes... 

John Mitchell, formerly leader of the 
Jnited Mine Workers of America, said 
of in the miners’ union those who had 
ull time work divided up their jobs 
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Hox’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


th those who were out of work. “I 
’t believe,” said he, “that society 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Presented to the Polyclinic Hospi- 
tal, New York, by Mrs. J. Q. A. 
Ward, wife of the sculptor. 


owes every man a living, but it does 
Owe every man an opportunity to earn 
a living honorably.” 

Dr. Marie Equi, of Portland, Ore., 
speaking as a delegate of the League of 
the Unemployed, scored the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city for sending out 
misleading circulars about unemploy- 
ment conditions. These advertisements 
drew thousands of job-seekers to the 
city, where, she declared, there were al- 
ready 10,000 men out of work. She told 
of the difficulty in getting the city to 
permit the unemployed and homeless to 
sleep in an unoccupied wooden “taber- 
nacle,” for which the city was paying 
$75 a month. 

Prof. Henry R. Seager, president of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, spoke on the English unem- 
ployment insurance system. The year’s 
experience under that act, the report of 
which is now available, is suggestive and 
encouraging, according to Professor 
Seager, and while the benefits are small 
the practicability of the system has been 
demonstrated. It is valuable also as a 
measure of the risk of unemployment. 
Ninety-nine per cent of those receiving 
unemployment benefits were idle less 
than fifteen weeks in the year. 

Frederic C. Howe described the Ger- 
man system of labor exchanges, and 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson of the 
University of Chicago, spoke eloquently 
of the bitterness and the waste of the 
struggle for employment. 

At the Saturday morning session de- 


voted to constructive proposals, William 
M. Leiserson laid down the principles 
for the conduct of public employment 
offices that the Wisconsin experience has 
proved to be sound. First, he said, the 
officials who are in charge of the work 
must be removed from the domain of 
politics so that good men certain of their 
tenure of office may be induced to give 
their lives to the work. Second, the of- 
fices must be guided by unpaid advisory 
committees consisting of employers and 
workers. Third, the offices must always 
be open to applicants for work or for 
workers, but it must be conducted with 
impartiality. The facts of a strike must 
be made known. Fourth, there must be 
adequate bookkeeping and registration 
of all applicants. 


Frances A. Kellor, of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants, 
urged the necessity of federal action 
looking to the distribution of labor. Lee 
K. Frankel of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, briefly discussed un- 
employment insurance. He spoke favor- 
ably of the Danish system of govern- 
ment subsidies to the unemployment 
funds of the trade unions. This system 
will be described in detail in THe Sur- 
vey of March 14 by Professor Coman. 
Royal Meeker, United States commis- 
sioner of labor, expressed the hope that 
Congress will make it possible for his 
bureau to investigate unemployment. 


John H. Walker insisted that in any 
plan for distribution of labor under gov- 
ernment auspices, care must be taken 
lest the standards of employment in any 
locality be undermined. 


The results of the conference were 
summed up in the form of resolutions 
which were in substance as follows: 

First, favoring a bureau of distribu- 
tion in the Federal Department of La- 
bor to stand at the head of a system of 
employment exchanges throughout the 


‘country, and to act as a clearing house 


for information. 

Second, favoring the establishment or 
reconstruction of free state employment 
agencies and urging that they conform 
to certain specific principles, which were 
laid down. 

Third, urging the various municipali- 
ties to establish employment offices. 

Fourth, recommending the strict reg- 
ulation of private employment agencies. 

Fifth, recommending that the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion prosecute a thorough investigation 
of the problem of unemployment and at 
the same time initiate and promote pub- 
lic action. 


The conference came to an end with 
a luncheon at the City Club where ad- 
dresses were delivered by Professor 
Henderson, Meyer Bloomfield of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau of Boston, 
and John A. Kingsbury, commissioner 
of public charities of New York city. 
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A BED FOR EVERY APPLICANT 


The night of January 1, when Mayor Mitchel’s administration went into office 
in New York, 1,426 men and women applied at the municipal lodging-house— 
707 more than that modern institution provides beds for. 

The lodging-house had been overcrowded since the night of November 8, 
and men had been packed into city boats, the waiting rooms of the Department 
of Public Charities and the Department of Correction. 

To meet the situation, the new commissioner of public charities, John A. 
Kingsbury, called five city departments into play. é 
The Department of Public Charities enclosed it 


furnished a recreation pier. 
and equipped it. 


snow. 


The Fire Department heated it with stoves. e 
ment assigned special officers to protect the lodgers from theft of their meager 
clothing. And the Department of Street Cleaning provided work at shoveling 


Every homeless man has had a cot, a blanket and warm food. 


The Department of Docks 


The Police Depart- 


UNEMPLOYMENT—BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 


"Tones BILLS TO DISTRIBUTE LABOR AND REDUCE 


NORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR IMMIGRANTS 
system will be the handling of unskilled 


New York City announces that 
it has called. in William M. Leiserson, 
state superintendent of Wisconsin free 
employment offices, the only man who 
has made a real success of a municipal 
employment agency, to organize its new 
bureau. With the gateway of the nation 
in such good hands, it is now time that 
the. federal government took steps look- 
ing toward a policy of distribution of 
labor. The establishment of a federal 
employment bureau, without a policy, 
without a broad program, and without 
the determination to make it a success 
will not solve the problem. 

The legislative committee of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants, 
which has been at work on this matter 
for three years, has submitted the drafts 
of three bills to the Department of Labor 
at Washington which it believes embodies 
such a policy and provides the govern- 
mental machinery to make it effective. 

Obviously the most immediate and 
largest task of any federal distribution 


labor, including seasonal and casual 
labor, and large numbers of immigrants. 

The first bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of distribution in 
the Department of Labor, with power 
to establish branch offices, to be under a 
commissioner of distribution appointed 
by the secretary of labor. 

It is empowered to promote the dis- 
tribution of labor, to gather and dis- 
seminate information regarding oppor- 
tunities and the demand and supply of 
labor; it is to establish labor exchanges 
and exchange reports and the central ex- 
change is to co-operate with all state and 
city exchanges and be a central clearing 
house for them. It may investigate the 
activities and methods of those persons 
and corporations that procure employ- 
ment for persons and corporations doing 
an interstate business or which requires 
their transportation from state to state. 

It may also investigate complaints as 
to frauds and improper practices respect- 
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ing the treatment of alien laborers and 
supervise their transfer from place to’ 
place, and make adjustments of such 
complaints. It is also empowered to co- 
operate with state land and agricultural 
departments regarding settlers, and to 
distribute such information and it may 
investigate-the opportunities for invest- 
ment in such lands for settlers and 
“colonists”. 
The bill provides that the present di- 
vision of information, which has its only 
office in New York city, shall be merged 
in the new bureau. | 
In the judgment of the committee 
that framed the bill, no federal bureau: 
will be successful without correspond- 
ing regulation of private employment 
agencies. This is the history of every 
state-and municipal agency. The whole 


_business of finding employment must be 


standardized and systematized and the 
government must understand and regu- 
late it. ; 

The second bill, therefore, provides for 
the licensing and regulation of every 
agency which furnishes unskilled labor- 
ers to persons or corporations doing an 
interstate business or which requires 
transportation from one state to another, 
To obtain such licenses, applicants must 
be of good moral character. They may 
not send out persons without a bona fide 
order and after ascertaining whether a 
strike is in progress. A license may be 
revoked wherever the licensee is guilty 
of fraud or misrepresentation in the fur- 
nishing of employment. 

The third bill provides for the licens- 
ing of steamship ticket agents that do 
an interstate business. 

When the immigrant is admitted, the 
government’s responsibility terminates 
and-no facilities are provided for his 
protection en route to his destination. 

The handling of such an enormous 
number of people, generally non-English- 
speaking, credulous and simple-minded, 
presents a fruitful field for exploitation 
by the hordes of unscrupulous train 
hands, express agents, hotel representa- 
tives, hackmen, runners and railroad im- 
migrant agents. While en route to his 
destination, the government is not con- 
cerned with the immigrant’s treatment. 

The immigrant’s difficulties, so fre- 
quently interstate in their nature, can- 
not be adjusted by any state government 
as its jurisdiction does not extend be- 
yond its own borders. 

To remedy these interstate complaints, 
the administrative officer of the bureau 
of distribution should be empowered to 
investigate complaints of frauds, extor- 
tion, incompetency and improper prac- 
tices by public officials, or by any others, 
and report them to the proper authorities 
for action. He should also be vested wit 
power to hold hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses and records, and to effect as fa 
as possible amicable settlements or a 
justments of such complaints. 


“Some Inf’mation for Mother” 


as he came up from the lake with 
his big string of fish and seat- 
ed himself upon the steps of the 
veranda, that he had interrupted a con- 
versation out of the ordinary. Nobody 
noticed his highly satisfactory catch. The 

_kindergartner rose as if about to leave, 
but sat down again. There was a space 
of somewhat embarassed silence. Then 
the Professor, in his most impressive 
tone, resumed: 

“Ignorance undoubtedly is the main, 
though by no means the only, root of 
the trouble. Every child should be 
taught at least the rudiments of the 
truth about himself or herself; yet in 

_a way so gentle, so gradual and so tact- 
ful that there may be no shock; no 
tude violation of its natural reserve 
and delicacy.” 

“For my part,’ said the neighbor, 
flushed with the consciousness of tres- 
passing upon ground usually forbidden, 
“I am quite willing to give my little 
boy this information, but I do not know 
when, or in what language. I know 
nothing of medicine.” Of course, she 
meant physiology. 

“Oh, but you know about the flow- 
ers!” broke in the kindergartner, in 
that tone that kindergartners use. 
“The beautiful story of the fertiliza- 
tion of the blossoms! The bees—” 

“No, I don’t. And besides, the fer- 
tilization, as you call it, that I want to 
tell him about, isn’t done by bees.” 

“T never could understand,” inter- 
posed the Iconoclast, “why there should 
be all this intense and even hysterical 
‘delicacy’ about the teaching of sex 
truth to children. You tell your boys 
_and girls about their teeth and ears and 
eyes; you make no secret of their diges- 
tion, or of the operation of heart and 
lungs. You even teach these things to 
them together in school. But—ye gods 
and little fishes!—the minute you come 
to these most important functions of 
all, you stick your heads in the sand 
like ostriches, and act as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. If I had 
my way—” 

“Surely,’ gasped the neighbor, “you 
would not teach such things in public!” 

“Well, I don’t know. As far as I 
‘am concerned, I would teach about sex 
just as I would teach about chemistry, 
or spelling. But I understand well 
enough that I am a barbarian. So I 
take it from your own point of view, 
_and say that I don’t care when or how 


" (Copyright, 1914, by John Palmer Gavit) 


I WAS evident to the Iconoclast 


by Fohn Palmer Gavit 


you teach your little boy or your little 
girl about this thing, if you only tell it 
frankly—the plain, ordinary truth, in a 
plain, ordinary and perfectly shameless 
way.” ; 

“Yes, but the when and the how are 
everything,” protested the neighbor. 

“When the child is old enough to ask, 
he’s old enough to have an honest an- 
swer.” 

“You must conserve the innate deli- 
cacy of the child,’ insisted the Profes- 
sor. 

“T told my little girl,” said the Pro- 
fessor’s wife, who thus far had been 
silent, “that this subject must be a sec- 
ret, a beautiful secret, between us, and 
that she must never speak of it to any 
one but me.” 

“And you told her—” 

“All that I thought good for her. | 
told her in an allegorical way, about the 
flowers, and the pollen, and the bees, 
and how the seeds formed.” 

“Beautiful!” softly exclaimed the 
kindergartner. 

“How did she take it?” the neighbor 
asked. 

“She seemed interested, and asked if 
babies came from bees.” 

“To which you replie 

“I promised to tell her more when 
she was older.” 

“And meanwhile she is to keep the 
story of the flowers and the bees and 
the pollen as a ‘beautiful secret’ be- 
tween herself and you?” The Icono- 
clast’s voice trembled with some sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“Ves, I prefer that she should not 
talk about these matters with anybody 
but her mother.” 

The Iconoclast rose with a sigh, say- 
ing: 

“Well, I’ve got to clean these fish or 
you won’t have anything for dinner.” 

At the back of the house was the big 
stump of a tree, with a wide board across 
the top, upon which it was the custom 
to clean the fish of which the lake fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply. He laid 
upon it one of the largest, felt the 
edge of his knife with his thumb, and 
leaned over to the task. 

“What are you doing?” The Pro- 
fessor’s little girl ran across the sand 
to see. 

“Cleaning these fish for your dinner, 
Princess.” 

“May I watch?” 

“Certainly, if you'll keep your fingers 
out of the way of this sharp knife.” 

The fish lay open and flat, and the 


” 


knife-point was lifting a great mass of 
yellow-pink roe. 

“What’s that?” 

“That is called roe; it’s made up of 
thousands of eggs.” 

“Eggs! How funny! 
eggs? 

“Oh, yes, indeed. All animals—” the 
Iconoclast checked himself. 

“Where do they lay ’em?” 

“In different ‘places, and different 
ways. Some fish even make nests; I’ve 
seen them. But most fish, I think, go up 
into the shallow water of streams, and 
lay their eggs on the pebbles of: the 
bottom.” 

“Do they sit on them, like a hen? 
How can they—such a lot of them?” 

“No, the eggs just lie there in the 
water until they hatch. The mother- 
fish doesn’t need to keep them warm, as 
birds do. She just goes on about what- 
ever business she has.” 

“And never cares what happens to 
her eggs?” 

“T don’t think she worries much about 
them.” 

Another fish was slit open and laid 
upon the board. 

“Oh, what’s that—that white thing? 
That isn’t eggs, like the other, is it? 
It’s about the same shape and size.” 


Do fish lay 


‘THE Iconoclast stood up and reason- 

ed with himself. How far was he 
at liberty to go in answering these sim- 
ple questions? Was it his business to 
abash this eager curiosity? 

“No,” he said at last, “that is not 
eggs, That is what is called milt.” 

“What’s it for?” 

“Well, you see, this is a father-fish. 
The eggs have to have this milt put on 
them, or they won’t hatch. So after 
the mother-fish lays the eggs on the peb- 
bles at the bottom of the stream, the 
father-fish comes along, and spreads this 
milt through the water over the eggs.” 

“How does he know where to find 
them ?” 

“I don’t know. That is one of the 
secrets that the fish keep to themselves. 
Anyway, the father-fish seems to know 
where to look for them.” 

“S’posin’ he didn’t want to lay the milt 
on the eggs, or put it somewhere else. 
Then there wouldn’t be any little fish 
hatched out, would there?” 

“No, there wouldn’t. The eggs 
would just lie there and die. But the 
father-fish somehow seems to like to 
do it.” 
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“I spose he thinks of the cunning lit- 
tle fish that will hatch out if he does 
his part. And then he goes away with 
the mother-fish and they decide what 
‘to name their children.” 

“Very likely,” laughed the Iconoclast. 

The little girl was silent for a time, 
watching the deft knif« at its dissection; 
speaking only to identify the father- 
fish and mother-fish as they came in 
turn, and laying them side-by-side, in 
couples. 

“T s’pose there are father-birds and 
mother-birds ?” 

“Oh, yes.’ 

“Do the father-birds have milt, too?” 

The Iconoclast straightened up and 
tubbed the hinge in his back. Cleaning 
fish is weary work, when you have to 
stoop so far. He looked away at the 
wooded hills across the lake. 

“I asked you a question. It isn’t 
polite not to answer. Do father-birds 
have milt?” 

He looked down into the big, clear 
eyes of the eager little face under the 
blowing curls. 

“Yes, father-birds have milt.” 

“And after the mother-bird lays her 
eggs in the nest, she goes away and 
lets the father-bird come in to put the 
milt on them. Of course, if he didn’t, 
the eggs wouldn’t hatch.” She said this 
with an air of conviction. 

Then the Iconoclast decided some- 
thing once for all; stooped over the 
fish-cleaning again, and said: 

“It isn’t quite like that with birds. 
The father-bird puts the milt on the egg 
before the mother-bird lays it.” 

“But I don’t see—oh, do you mean 
while it is in the mother- bird’s body?” 

“Just so.’ 

She was thoughtful for a moment. 
From the corner of his eye he could 
see that her brow was knit. Here was 
a mechanical problem. He wondered 
how he would put it. 

“Well, that explains something!” she 
cried at last. “I do believe I’ve seen 
them doing it. Do you know, I never 
dreamed of it. I thought they were al- 
ways fighting.” 

“You have guessed it. 
fighting.” The little girl was quiet 
again. Presently she asked: 

“Did you ever see a cat’s egg?” 

“No, I can’t say I ever did.” 

“T’ve always wondered about that. I 
asked my mother and she said cats were 
very secret about their eggs.” 

“Oh, she said that, did she?” 

“Yes, and she said I musn’t ask her 
any more about it. You don’t mind my 
asking you, do you? I’m really very 
much int’rested.” 

“Not at all. I’m glad to tell you any- 
thing I know.” 

“Well, then, tell me this: Where do 
cats lay their eggs? I’d like awfully 
to see a cat’s egg.” 

“You're not ‘likely to see one. 


They were not 


In the 


first place, it would be very tiny—too 
small to see without a miscroscope, 
and—” 

“But a kitten isn’t so very tiny, and 
I’ve seen them lots of times, just brand- 
new, fresh-hatched.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t see the kitten 
fresh-hatched. The cat's egg never 
leaves the mother-cat’s body at all. The 
nest where the kitten hatches out is in- 
side of the mother-cat.” 


HE child’s eyes were wide with 
wonder. 

“Then the teeny-weeny little new- 
hatched kitten just stays there in the 
mother till it’s big enough to be let 
out?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Isn't that lovely?” 

The Iconoclast is regarded as a hard- 
ened person; but he had not found 
voice when she added: 

“T see now, why the mother-cat is so 
fond of her kitten—she’s been its nest 
so long!” 

“T expect that’s one of the reasons.” 

“Of course, the mother-fish wouldn’t 
care so much; there are so many of 
hers, and she just leaves them any old 
way and swims off. Maybe she forgets 
where she put ’em. The mother-bird 
cares more, I s’pose, because she’s been 
sitting on the eggs. But there are two, 
three, four, five kittens sometimes. Our 
cat had six, once. Are they all in there 
at once in the nice, warm, cosy mother- 
nest?” 

“Yes, all in there together.” 

“How can she tell when they’re big 
enough to be let out?” 

“That's a thing that nobody seems to 
know—except the mother-cat. She 
knows when the right time comes.” 

“T guess they must get pretty heavy. 
They do let them out too soon, some- 
times; the ones I’ve seen didn’t have 
their eyes open yet. I should think she 
would keep them till they could see, and 
walk around.” 

“They never have 
when they are born.” 

“So that’s what we call being born! 
It’s just being let out of the mother- 
nest ?” 

“That is exactly what it is.” 

“And is it just the same with dogs, 
and little calves, and horses, and ele- 
phants, and—” 

“Just the same.” 

Silence again. Then: 

“But there is one thing I don’t ex- 
actly understand. After little birds 
hatch, the mother-bird brings them 
worms and things. How do the little 
kittens and elephants be fed in the 
mother-nest before they are born?” 

“While they are in there they are fed 
from. the mother’s own body.” 

“No wonder she loves them!” cried 
the little girl. “Of course, she knows 
they’re in' there?” 


their eyes open 


“Oh, yes, she—”’ 

“Why, yes, she must. She’d remem- 
ber when the eggs were fixed so they’d 
hatch. Of course; that was a foolish 
question. And they feed from their 
mother after they are born, too; I’ve 
seen them—all the cunning little kittens, 
nursing in a row.” 

“Yes, that is one of the differences in 
animals. The little fishes have to hustle 
for themselves right away after they 
are hatched. And the little birds do not 
nurse; the mother-bird, and the father- 
bird, too, usually, bring them food in 
their bills, and they stay in the nest 
until they get their feathers and their 
wings are strong enough to fly. 

“But all the warm-blooded animals 
bring forth their little ones like the cat, 
and nurse them until they are able to 
be weaned, as it is called; that is, to 


eat~ something besides the mother’s 
milk.” 
“Weaned? Why, they wean babies— 


I heard my mother say so. Is that 
what it means?” 
“That is what it means,’ 
“But I thought babies got their milk 
from bottles! I know I certainly did.” 
“Sometimes that is necessary; but 
most human mothers nurse their babies, 
when they are able to, just as cats do.” 
“And do babies come from eggs, and 


hatch out in the mother-nest, like the | 


warm-blooded animals?” 

“They do. Men and women nd chil- 
dren are warm-blooded animals. The 
baby stays in the mother-nest until the 
time comes for it to be born, just as the 
kitten does.” 

“Tsn’t that beautiful? Now, why 
didn’t my mother tell me that when 1 
asked her? She said it was a terrible 


secret, and that I mustn’t talk about it | 


to anybody else but her, and then she 
told me about flowers and pollen and 
bees, and I got all mixed up. I couldn't 
see what bees had to do with babies— 
except to sting ’em.’ 

“They have nothing to do with bab- 
ies, as you say,” the Iconoclast said. 
“but a great deal to do with flowers. 
If you will just remember that the pol- 
len that the bees carry from one blos- 


som to another is for exactly the same 


purpose as the milt of the father-fish, 
you will understand better.” 

“Do you mean that the flower-seeds 
wouldn’t grow without the pollen that 
the bee brings?” 

“That is it, Princess.” 

The little girl’s brow was knit again, 
and there was real trouble in her voice 
as she said: 


“It seems funny to me that my mother — 


didn’t know how babies come. She cer- 
tainly had me!” 

Suddenly she started away toward the 
house, saying: 

“I thank you very much. You'll have 
to ’xcuse me, now; I’ve simply got to 
give my mother some inf’mation.” 


Halving the Tax Rate on Buildings 


Fohn F. Murphy 


PRO and CON 


Edwin R. A. Seligman 


Starting in 1896, Vancouver cut its rate on buildings to 50 per cent of that on land; in 1906, to 25 per 
cent; and in 1910, exempted buildings altogether. Winnipeg taxes buildings at two-thirds the rate on land 
and has an election this spring to abolish all taxes except on those land values. 

Without authority in law, Houston attempted in 1912, a similar change by assessing land at 70 per cent 


of full value, buildings at 25 per cent. 
10 per cent every three years until the 50 per cent level is reached. 


Pittsburgh secured in 1913 a law reducing the tax rate on buildings 
This law affects Scranton also. 


The Herrick-Schaap bill would submit the proposition of gradually reducing the tax on buildings in 


New York city to a referendum. 


It is the subject of an aggressive campaign under the slogan, ‘‘ lower 


rents,’’ in which the leadership has been taken by the Committee on Congestion of Population. 
Messrs. Murphy and Seligman have written ‘‘unsign and unseen.’’ as the boys say. 
to reply to each other in a later issue. 


They are asked 


JOHN J. MURPHY 


TENEMENT HOUSE COMMISSIONER 


NEW YORK CITY 


HE problem of municipal taxa- 

tion is again to the front in New 

York. The advocates of the 
scheme to lower the rate of tax- 

ation on buildings, and to increase that 
on land values, have now put their prop- 
Qsition in the form of the so-called 
Herrick-Schaap bill, which refers the 
whole matter to a popular referendum. 
The agitation has been ingeniously man- 
aged so as to identify it in the popular 
mind with a project for lowering rents. 
_ To the average student of politics this 
is an interesting proposition. It shows 
with what ease an attempt can be made 
to simplify complex problems. To the 
earnest investigator the matter is much 
ore serious. It has long been recog- 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


McVICKAR PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


Professor Seligman 


Opposes 


nized that of all the problems in économ- 
ics that of the incidence and effects of 
taxation is one of the most subtle and 
dificult. A change in the methods of 


- taxation, far from being so simple a 


matter as the advocates of the Herrick- 
Schaap bill imagine, is in reality a sub- 
ject which calls for the most careful 
analysis and for the most accurate 


knowledge of economic law. 

What Bastiat, the famous French 
economist, once said of the effect of a 
protective tariff is equally true here: 
we must distinguish between ce qu’on 
voit et ce qu’on ne voit pas—the seen 
and the unseen. What one sees lies on 
the surface; what one does not see ex- 
ists none the less and will be apparent 
later on. 

The two shibboleths of the present 
agitation are lower rents and prevention 
of congestion. It is well known that the 
people behind the present movement are 
the small but active band of single- 
taxers whose ultimate aim is to levy all 
taxes on bare land values. In order, 
however, not to affright the public, the 
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scheme is now introduced in the guise of 
a slow, gradual reduction of the tax 
on buildings. To the extent, of course, 
that the change is only partial, the ef- 
fects, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
will be slight. In order, however, to 
recognize the tendency of the measure 
and to realize its full import, we must 
study the effects of the change as a to- 
tality, and then subsequently make al- 
lowance for the degree in which the 
partial adoption of the scheme falls 
short of the whole. 

There are three points of view from 
which the subject may be approached: 
the economic changes, the social changes 
in the broader sense, and the fiscal 
changes. Each of these deserves atten- 
tion. 

The economic question is that of the 
shifting of the tax: Will house rents 
be lowered? If so, to what extent? 


Tenants and Taxes 


It is an accepted generalization of 
economics that, other things being equal, 
a tax on the land is not shifted to the 
tenant, whereas a tax on buildings is 
ordinarily shifted. In dealing with ac- 
tual facts, however, we shall find that 
the situation is by no means so simple. 

The rental value of a piece of real es- 
tate is composed of two parts, the rent 
of the land proper and the rent of the 
house. The land rent is influenced pri- 
marily by the growth of population. Land 
costs nothing to produce and as popula- 
tion increases, more and more sites are 
occupied at the fringe of the city, thus 
pushing up the value of the land toward 
the central districts. What is sometimes 
overlooked, however, is that in a city 
like New York, capital must often be 
invested in order to prepare the land for 
building. On a level stretch in some 
parts of Brooklyn, indeed, all that is 
requisite is the insignificant sum neces- 
sary to take out the earth for the cellar 
of a frame house; and as most houses 
are built with cellars this may well be 
reckoned as a part of the building cost. 
In many sections of New York, how- 
ever, relatively large amounts must be 
spent in order to blast away the hill or 
to make the rock excavations for the 
house, and in still other parts of town 
considerable sums are not infrequently 
spent by real estate companies for level- 
ling, grading, and sewering the plots. 
To the extent that capital is invested in 
the land we have to deal with improve- 
ments. 

But in our tax system, as well as in 
the contemplated bill, by improvements 
are always meant improvements on the 
land and not improvements in the land. 
To the extent that the improvements 
take place im the land the tax will be 
shifted to the tenant. It does not fol- 
low, therefore, that if the tax on land 
is increased, the whole of this increase 
will be borne by the owner. So that 
even if we assume that an exemption 


of houses from taxation would in itself 
tend to lower rents, a part of the in- 
creased tax on the land would tend to 
be shifted to the tenant and would there- 
fore increase rents. 

But let us look now at the proposition 
that an exemption of buildings from tax- 
ation would in itself lower rents. The 
theory, of course, is that if the tax 
were taken off, more houses would be 
built and the increased supply of houses 
would lower the rents. Furthermore, it 
is contended that the exemption of im- 
provements from taxation would lead 
to a continuous activity, and that the 
resulting demand for capital would con- 
tinually raise wages, induce prosperity, 
and increase population. 

The question, however, presents itself: 
even if we grant that more houses will 
be built, will the effect be a permanent 
or merely _a temporary one? It is often 
said that houses are like anything else; 
reduce the price and you increase the 
consumption. But this statement fails 
to consider a marked difference between 
houses and other things. The demand 
for most commodities is elastic and will 
increase almost without limit, provid- 
ed the price falls low enough. On the 
other hand the demand for houses is 
limited. If the price of clothes falls 
considerably, people on the margin will 
buy more clothes or better clothes; and 
the further the price falls the more 
clothes they will buy. But the demand 
for houses is strictly limited by the ex- 
tent of the population. More houses will 
not mean more tenants. 

It is indeed true that in every large 
city there is a fringe of the population 
composed of people who do not live in 
rooms of their own, who are boarders 
or lodgers with other people. If more 
houses are built and rents fall, these 
people who have hitherto been unable to 
occupy apartments of their own will in- 
deed be put in a position to do so. But 
after the slack has been taken up, and 
after all the boarders and lodgers are 
housed in apartments of their own, what 
will then happen? To build more 
houses would simply mean to build ¥a- 
cant houses. 

Is it not true, therefore, that as soon 
as the interval has elapsed—one, two, 
or three years, sufficient for the building 
of the additional houses—the new 
equilibrium between housing and popu- 
lation will have been reached, and that 
there will be no further demand for new 
buildings, except that which comes from 
ordinary growth of the population which 
existed before the change in taxation 
and which will persist after this change? 
Where then will be the continuous de- 
mand for new houses, for new capital, 
and for more labor? On the contrary, 
is it not true that the only effect of a 
sudden exemption of houses from tax- 
ation will mean a building boom which 
will in most cases be apt to be overdone 
and which will inevitably be followed by 


ing year and very much less than that — 
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a collapse, by a pricking of the bubble, 
with the ultimate result that only the 
normal number of houses will thereafter 
be built every year? 

We have heard a great deal about 
the wonderful effects of the exemption — 
of buildings in Vancouver and we have — 
been deluged with figures as to the in-. 
crease of building operations and gen- | 
eral prosperity. It is indeed true that | 
immediately after the complete exemp- | 
tion of buildings from taxation in 1910. | 
there was a great building boom, The 
building permits in Vancouver amount- — 
ed to $13,150,365 in 1910, to $17,652,642 — 
in 1911, and to $19,388,322 in 1912. | 
Everyone said, Lo, look at the results | 
of the single tax! But what happened 
in 1913? The “single tax’ is still there. 4 
but the building permits fell to $10,424,- — 
447,-one-half the amount in the preced- | 


in 1910. Moreover, the permits for De- — 
cember, 1912, amounted to $1,530,365 | 
and for December, 1913, to only $175.- — 
245, a falling off of over 85 per cent. — 
Of course as a matter of fact every- _ 
one knows that the influence of taxation | 
is subordinate to the wider and more | 
important influences of general economic _ 
development and that neither the boom — 
nor the collapse can be ascribed to tax- | 
ation alone; but if our single tax friends — 
will continue to claim Vancouver or the | 
other Canadian cities as an example of — 
the beneficial effects of taxation in in- 
creasing building operations, they must 
take their medicine and now confess 
that the result is just the opposite of — 
what they claim. 
Even though, however, the conten- 
tion of general prosperity consequent 
upon the exemption of buildings is 
clearly disproved, it might be claimed 
that the new equilibrium will be reached — 
at a lower level, and that even if there 
be only a temporary boom in buildings. 
rents will nevertheless, after the col- 
lapse, be less than before. Let us con-— 
sider, then, whether there are any 
countervailing tendencies to oppose this 
trend to, lower rents due to an increase 
in the number of houses. 


Building up the Suburbs 


In the first place, is it not true that 
new houses are now continually being 
built on the outskirts by modest owners 
who can barely afford to do so, but who 
expect to recoup their outlay and to pay 
off the indebtedness, in part at least, by 
the gradual increase in the value of their 
land? Just as the opening up of out 
western cities was largely due to the 
expectation of a profit to the farmers 
through the increase of land values, 
also it is undoubtedly true that the build- 
ing up of our suburbs is largely due t 
this same expectation of the so-called un 
earned increment. It is clear, however 
that an increased tax on land valu 
will diminish the capital value of the 
land. For if the rental value of lan 
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falls, its capital value must fall accord- 
ingly. To the extent, then, that land 
values will fall or will be prevented 
‘from rising, to that extent some intend- 
ing builders will be prevented from 
building. 

Secondly, most houses are built now- 

adays on building loans and the amount 
of the loan, as well as the rate of in- 
terest, is in a certain proportion to the 
value of the land. If the increased tax 
on the land diminishes its value, either 
less money can be borrowed or a higher 
rate of interest will have to be paid, and 
in either case there will be an impedi- 
‘ment to the erection of new houses. In 
‘the present state of slack building in 
New York any doubt cast on the under- 
lying security for the mortgage will ser- 
iously check the free flow of loanable 
funds and to that extent hinder the de- 
velopment of building operations. 
_ Thirdly, it is clear that, as stated 
above, land rent increases with every 
enlargement of the circumference of the 
city. In a small town with few people, 
rents in the center are low. As the popu- 
lation increases and the building zone 
widens, land rents will rise until in a 
large metropolis, like New York, land 
values vary from agricultural. farm 
values at the outskirts up to thousands 
of dollars per front foot in the center. 
If, now, it is true, as our single tax 
friends contend, that the contemplated 
change of taxation will mean the build- 
ing of more houses, and therefore the 
pushing out of the building periphery, 
will it not necessarily follow that land 
tents will rise accordingly? It may in- 
deed be conceded that if the new houses 
were built on vacant plots toward the 
centre, the pressure on the previously 
‘improved plots would be relieved. But 
as soon as these vacant sites were im- 
proved, and the building zone in general 
was extended, land rents toward the 
centre would surely rise. The en- 
largement of the building- zone, there- 
fore, will cause land rents to rise 
throughout the city, and the lowering of 
‘the building rent will tend to be com- 
pensated, in part at least, by the rise of 
‘the land rent,—making the total rent 
paid by the tenant little, if any, less than 
before. 

Finally, fourthly, the ordinary argu- 
‘ment adduced to prove that rents in the 


slums will fall is, that if people can now , 


after the change of taxation secure bet- 
ter accommodations in the suburbs, the 
owners in the slums will be compelled to 
reduce their rents or have their houses 
goempty. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that there is much less mobility 
than is usually alleged. Rents in the 
‘suburbs are now lower than they are in 
the slums, and yet people continue to live 
‘in the slums, partly because of proximity 
to their work, but chiefly because of the 
social advantages, or fancied advantages, 
of the neighborhood itself. It will there- 
‘ore take a very great change in condi- 
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tions at the fringe in the suburbs be- 
fore an appreciable effect is produced 
in the center of the city. 

Taking all these points together, it 
will be seen how far from simple is the 
process and how far from sure is the 
alleged consequence that house rents will 
fall. At the very best, even with the total 
exemption of buildings from taxation, 
house rents will fall by much less than 
the amount of the tax; and, owing to the 
reasons mentioned above, it is not sure 
that they will fall at all. The popular cry 
of lower rents is far from exact. 

Let us now consider a little more in 
detail the social consequences or alleged 
consequences of such a change in taxa- 
tion. These social consequences may be 
discussed under three heads: congestion, 
the relative advantages to rich and poor, 
and social justice. 


Congestion 

By congestion we may mean two en- 
tirely distinct things: either density of 
population per room, or density of popu- 
lation per acre. Even if we grant, for 
the sake of argument, that house rents 
will fall slightly, thus enabling more 
people to live in separate apartments and 
thus reducing the density per room, does 
it follow that there will be a decrease in 
the population per acre. And if not, 
which congestion is to be preferred? 

If buildings are exempted from taxa- 
tion there will manifestly be every in- 
ducement to prospective builders to en- 
large their profits by increasing the 
height of buildings. They will not build 
better buildings because there will be no 
demand for rooms at the increased rental 
in that neighborhood. They will there- 
fore build higher structures, each apart- 
ment of which will rent at the customary 
figure. As a result, the old and low 
buildings in the slums will be replaced 
by high apartment houses, each of which 
may house two or three times as many 
people as before. The consequence will 
be a great increase in the density per 
acre, with all the resulting discomforts 
and dangers in the streets and consequent 
need of spending still more money for 
parks and open spaces. 

It might be claimed, however, that this 
consequence can be averted by a law 
limiting the height of buildings. But 
in the first place it must be 
pointed out that there is no such 
proposition in the present scheme, so 
that it must stand on its own merits; and 
secondly, even if such a building law 
were passed it would help matters very 
little. A very small proportion of the 
existing tenement population lives at 
present in buildings of the maximum 
height. A rebuilding of the city even 
with buildings limited to the maximum 
height would cause a congestion per 
acre far greater than anything that now 

‘For a scientific discussion of this point 


see Seligman, The Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation, 3rd ed., 1910, pp. 313 et seq. 


exists. Not only would there be no small 
houses, but there would be no coal 
yards, no wood sheds, mothing to break 
the monotony of tenements. 

Moreover, a similar situation will en- 
sue in the rest of the city. The ten- 
dency of an increased tax on land values 
must always be a more intensive utiliza- 
tion of the land. This will mean a more 
compactly built city than at present. In- 
stead of little houses with gardens 
around them, such as we see now in out- 
lying districts, and even in some of the 
more densely populated parts of Brook- 
lyn, we shall have a repetition through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the 
city of conditions that we find in Man- 
hattan. The congestion in Manhattan 
was produced by the configuration of 
the island. Have we not a right to look 
forward to a situation in other boroughs 
comparable to that in residential dis- 
tricts of most American cities? Will 
not the exemption of buildings from tax- 
ation and the increased tax on land stop 
that tendency? We must answer, un- 
fortunately, yes. It will’ mean no open 
spaces; it will mean no gardens around 
the houses; it will mean house next to 
house, and apartment by apartment; it 
will mean in short a repetition of all the 
worst evils of the slums spread through- 
out the entire city. Land speculation may 
have its abuses; but this evil at least it 
avoids. An unbuilt lot may seem in 
some respects a waste; but at least it af- 
fords fresh air, and sunlight and grateful 
space. 

Is this kind of congestion not really 
worse than the congestion per room? 
Is it wise to purchase what is at best a 
dubious relief from the congestion per 
room at the cost of a very certain in- 
crease in the congestion per acre? Is 
it not true, as Bastiat said, that we must 
distinguish between the seen and the un- 
seen? The enthusiastic advocates of 
Opposition to congestion fail to see that 
they are tending to produce a worse con- 
gestion than the one they attempt to 
relieve. 

The true remedy for congestion is not 
any change in taxation. The true rem- 
edy for congestion consists in ample fa- 
cilities for transportation; in laws to 
restrict the height and the depth of 
buildings; in broad streets and numerous 
parks and playgrounds scattered over 
every part of the city. The first two 
will relieve congestion per room; the 
last will relieve congestion per 
acre. But a change in the tax laws 
will have a most insignificant effect on 
the one, and will have the opposite of 
a beneficial effect on the other. 

The second point is, who will derive 
the social benefits of this change in tax- 
ation, the rich or the poor? The poor, 
as we have seen, will secure little, if 
any, decrease of rents; and what they 
possibly gain by a decrease of rents. 
they will lose by an increase in conges- 
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tion per acre. How is it, however, with 
the other classes of population? Take 
the typical rich man who builds himself 
a fine mansion on Fifth Avenue for his 
own residence. Is he a representative 
of a class that needs special favors from 
the community? It may be said indeed 
that a fine mansion is generally erected 
on expensive ground and that under the 
new scheme he will pay as much more 
for the land as he pays less for the man- 
sion. But that assumes that the land is 
worth as much as the house. We all 
know that that is not the case, and that 
the more sumptuous residences are pre- 
cisely those that cost more than the land 
on which they stand. 


The Rich Favored 


On what theory then, shall these rich 
men be favored? Certainly it cannot be 
on the theory that people should pay in 
accordance with their ability to pay; for 
according to that theory the rich man 
ought to pay more than the others, not 
less. It will be said, however, that the 
true basis of local taxation is the theory 
of benefits and not the theory of ability. 

Accepting that claim for the sake of 
argument, what ‘would be the result? 
Shall we say that the owner of the pal- 
ace or of the Woolworth building de- 
rives no benefits from the city adminis- 
tration, or causes the city administra- 
tion to incur no expense? How about 
fire protection? The land cannot be de- 
stroyed, but the house can. How about 
police protection? The land cannot be 
taken away, but you may rifle the con- 
tents of the building, and so on. Is it 
not clear that the exemption of buildings 
from taxation or a lower tax rate on 
buildings gives an unfair advantage to 
the very rich rather than to the very 
poor? 

And if we pass from a consideration 
of the owners of these fine buildings to 
that of the tenants, what do we find? 
In the skyscrapers downtown. are lodged 
the big banks, the big trust companies, 
the big lawyers, the big financial and 
business enterprises of all kinds. At 
present if we assume that the tax on the 
house is shifted to them, they pav at 
least something to the expenses -of the 
city government. Under the new scheme 
they would be totally exempt. In the 
skyscraper we find most of the money- 
making agencies of the city, and yet it is 
seriously proposed to exempt all these 
from any contribution to the city ex- 
penses, even that indirect contribution 
which they pay in the shape of rent. 

Take the statistics of new buildings 
that are constructed in any large city. 
You will find that to an overwhelming 
‘extent they represent valuable opportun- 
ities for the larger business men and for 
the! wealthier residents. The amount of 

‘new ‘¢onstruction, which consists of tene- 
‘ment ‘houses, or cheap apartment houses, 
cand of. small residential buildings, is an 
insignificant proportion of: the whole. 


Will the small man, then, really get the 
benefit of the change? 

Let us take next the great mass of 
moderately comfortable people, netther 
the very rich nor the very poor, and 
consider how they will be affected. 

In many parts of the residential sec- 
tions of New York the land is worth 
more than the improvements. We are 
told that the average of land values in 
New York is 63 per cent and that in 
some of the residential sections it rises 
to 70 per cent and in some cases .even 
to 80 per cent. What now will be the 
effect of this change in taxation upon 
the great mass of modest house owners 
where the land has come after some 
years to be worth more than the house? 
These house owners have not any larger 
income than before and they are per- 
haps just about able to live comfortably 
on their present income. 

The change in the rate of taxation will 
impose an additional burden upon them 
and will tend to force out of their 
houses all those who are on the fringe. 
As they are forced out of their homes 
the land will be put to the most inten- 
sive use and their houses will be re- 
placed by lofty apartments. Thus grad- 
ually from a city of modest home owners 
we shall be converted into a town of 
apartment- and flat-dwellers. This tran- 
sition may be inevitable, but why hasten 
it by artificial means? 

Not only will the rich man be favored 
and the modest house-owner be injured 
but, in the third place, what will be the 
effect upon property holders in general, 
whether rich or poor? It is claimed that 
the object of the proposed scheme is to 
do away with speculation in land. Now 
I hold no brief for land speculators, al- 
though I think that they are a much ma- 
ligned class and that we have made of 
the land speculator a bugaboo just as the 
ordinary man in the west had made of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Specu- 
lation has its good sides and its bad 
sides. It has its uses and its abuses. 
There is-an economic utility in land spec- 
ulation as there is an economic utility 
in stock exchange speculation. That 
there are evils not to be overlooked 
is plain and that our former system of 
under-assessing vacant lands develop- 
ed great abuses of land speculation is 
equally undoubted. But is it not a mis- 
take to identify all land owners with 
land speculators? 

My objection to the present scheme 
as well as to the single tax does not 
rest on any opposition to the taxation 
of real estate or on any desire to mini- 
mize the desirability of taking for the 
public some, at least, of the increase in 
land values. I think that a fair case 
might be made out not only for having 
the weight of local taxation rest primar- 
ily on real estate, but also for a land in- 
crement value tax, to be added to our 
present taxes just as Germany and Eng- 


land have done. But the essential differ- | 
ence between such a scheme, which is | 
not now before us, and the present pro- | 
ject is, that the other plan deals only } 
with future increases of value, while this | 
scheme deals with present values. 
I have never been able to understand | 
why a man who has invested in land | 
should be exposed to the danger of hay- | 
ing a part of his property taken away |) 
from him? When he invested his money }j 
in land it was on the basis of the ac- } 
cepted policy of social justice, that pri- |) 
vate property in land was to be treated |) 
like private property in other things. | 
The land-owner in New York city today | 
is not simply a speculator nor is:he al- | 
ways a rich man. There are numberless | 
modest landowners and numberless men | 
in modest circumstances who own shares | 
in-real estate companies. Why should } 
the selling value of their land be so | 
diminished by an act of government that | 
a part of their property is confiscated? |} 
Does it not run counter to our very | 
ideas of social justice and of equality, of || 
taxation? f 
Of course, those who hold that there | 
are no vested rights in land would brush | 
aside this argument; but I fancy that the 
common sense of most people is not yet } 
ready to go to the length of accepting j 
the bald proposition that the state has a | 
right to take away. a man’s property | 
without compensation. : 
It is claimed again that this particular 
project will be so gradual in operation | 
that there will be no net diminution in | 
land values, because the increased value | 
due to the normal growth of population 
will more than offset the diminished 
value due to capitalization of the tax. 
This position might be tenable in case 
all land increased equally in value 
throughout the city. But we know from © 
experience that this is not the fact; that : 
some sections increase in value while” 4 
: 


other sections remain stationary or even 

decrease in value. As to all the unfor- 
tunate property owners, and there are 
many of them, situated in such sections, — 
the objection therefore would not be re- 
moved. } 


Fiscal Aspects 


Thus we see that while the poor ten- 
ant would receive little, if any, advan- 
tage, the rich man and the great business 
magnate would be unduely favored, and 
the modest house owner and the not in- 
considerable number of ordinary land 
owners would be distinctly injured. 

We come, finally, to the fiscal aspects” 
of the problem. In considering these we 
must bear in mind that while land values 
will be lowered, land rents will not be 
less than before. 

The rent of land, that is, the amount 
paid by the tenant, is a gross sum, and 
depends entirely upon the growth of pop- 
ulation. The rental value of land to the 
owner is a net sum, that is, it is the 
rent paid by the tenant, less the taxes 
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and other expenses, if any, in managing 
the land. The selling value of anything 
is always the capitalization of the net 


_ rent. Consequently, the higher you make 


the tax on land, the lower you make the 
value of land, without affecting in one 
iota the rent paid by the tenant. If the 
entire net yield of the land were taken 
by the state, the land would not be worth 
anything to own; but the rent to the 
tenant would be just as high as before, 
the only difference being that now the 
tenant would virtually pay rent to the 
state in the form of taxes transmitted 
through the landlord. 

If this principle is kept clearly in mind, 
we can see what the results of the tax 
‘would be. Obviously the base of revenue 


would be more restricted. If, instead of 


or 


taxing both lands and houses, we tax 
only lands, we have less to tax; and if, 
‘in addition, the selling value of the land 
is now diminished, we have doubly less 
to tax than before. 

What we need in our large cities is 
more revenue, not less revenue. Does 
it not seem, then, to be a very question- 
able scheme to endeavor to raise more 
revenue by narrowing the base of taxa- 
tion. 

But not alone would the system fail to 
respond to our need for an increased 
revenue; it would probably be hazard- 
ous. Taxes are almost everywhere lim- 
ited to a certain percentage of the prop- 
erty taxed. In New York city this 
limit is fixed at two per cent, exclusive 
of the debt charge. Is it not clear that 
if the thousands of millions of dollars 
invested in houses are exempted from 
taxation, the rate on the land would have 
to be raised so as to approach danger- 
ously close to the limit, if not in fact 
to exceed it. The contention that it 
would be possible to reduce the rate on 
houses and at the same time still keep 
them on the assessment lists at full 
value, is not tenable. Either, therefore, 
the constitution will have to be changed, 
or the tax limit raised. ; 

Not only is there a constitutional limit 
as to the rate of taxation but there is 


HE Herrick-Schaap bill, propos- 

ing to submit to a referendum 

a law to tax improvements on 

land at one-half the rate levied 

on land, the change to be spread over a 

period of five years, has occasioned 

much discussion and given rise to much 
misapprehension. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding it 
may be well to state in figures at the 
outset just what the bill proposes to sub- 
mit to the people. The present tax rate 


on real estate (land and buildings) is 


$1.81 per $100 of selling value. If the 
Herrick-Schaap Bill should be approv- 


_ ed by popular referendum the tax rate 
_ would, other things being equal, run 


about as follows for the five years be- 


also a constitutional limit as to the 
amount of indebtedness that may be in- 
curred by localities. New York city has 
already wrestled with this problem and 
has been not a little embarrassed by the 
exceedingly small margin that is left 
for new debt. The adoption of the pro- 
posed scheme of taxation will obviously 
either so reduce the amount of present 
values or so diminish the growth of fu- 
ture values as to make impossible the 
continuance of our present fiscal policy, 
which seeks through the utilization of 
public borrowing to put the cost of 
future benefits upon future generations. 
Why should we unnecessarily imperil 
the fiscal interests of the metropolis? 


European Experiments 


Thus we see that from every point of 
view, economic, social, and fiscal, there 
are grave reasons opposed to adopting 
the new scheme. The appeal to foreign 
experience is entirely beside the mark. 
Only by the greatest stretch of the im- 
agination can the experiments that have 
been made with land value taxation in 
Europe be brought on a par with this 
scheme. In Germany they deal frankly 
only with future increments of land 
value, and Lloyd George has told us re- 
peatedly that he is not a single-taxer 
and does not share their views, 

What they are trying to do in Europe 
as well as in Australia, is to reach the 
position that we have long since at- 
tained,—namely, to tax land on its cap- 
ital value or selling value, and to take, 
through a system of special assessments 
or otherwise, a part of the increased 
value that is created by government or 
community. . 

The appeal to Canadian cities-is en- 
tirely fallacious. Nowhere in the world 


has there been more abuse of land spec- 
ulation during the past few years than 
in Canada, and the whole system of land 
value taxation is playing right into the 


I] 


Commissioner Murphy 


Favors 


ginning with and following 1916 (the 
change could hardly be made earlier) : 


1916 land rate 1.888 Improvement rate 1.644 


TOT is, “1.966 #1 S>1-508 
1918 “ “2.044 * aoa 
1919" 2,122 é “ - 1.236 
1920 “ * 2.200 pt teed 100 


Or applying the matter practically, a 
lot worth $1,000 paying $18.10 in taxes 
in 1914, would pay in 1920, $22, assum- 
ing its value not to have receded or ad- 


This would amount to more than 


hands of the speculator, as was clearly 
shown by the prominent Canadian of- 
ficial, Mr. Adam Shortt at the meeting of 
the National Tax Conference last year. 
If we are to take Canadian cities as an 
example, they are to be considered rather 
as examples of what to avcid than of 
what to follow. 

Let us hear what a leading citizen 
of Vancouver has recently written: 


“It is only a guestion of time until 
there will be a general upheaval in Van- 
couver against this system of artificial 
and forced assessment of small prop- 
erty owners and householders, to avoid 
taxing the tall skyscrapers and promi- 
nent blocks, and against the foolish fad- 
dists who never cease in their endeavor 
to warp the mind of the laboring man 
into believing that this sort of thing is 
for his benefit. The single tax as we 
have it in Vancouver is a boon to the 
rich and a burden on the shoulders, of 
the poor. Its humbugging nostrums will 
not bear serious investigation. Besides 
being oppressive and unjust it is use- 
less for the purpose it is said to serve. 
It is high time to wipe out single tax 
and to return to honest methods. Six 
of the aldermen are known to be strong- 
ly opposed to the present system of taxa- 
tion; three more think that high build- 
ings should pay their share of the city 
taxes; one admits that he knows nothing 
about it; one, a real estate agent, finds 
it a convenient talking point with his 
customers; and only four aldermen are 
out-and-out supporters of the system. 
Were it not for the fear of the large 
housé owners the whole rotten arrange- 
ment would fall in pieces tomorrow.” 


We have learned enough to realize the 
essential complexity of the problem, It 
can be solved by no mere shibboleth such 
as that of lower rents. To put the ques- 
tion in such a form as to ask the mass 
of the people whether they want lower 
rents is not only grossly unfair but en- 
tirely misleading. It is a matter 
for careful, unbiased, and unprejudiced 
discussion. It involves considerations 
that the ordinary man of the street ut- 
terly fails to grasp. It is therefore of 
all questions the one least suited to a 
popular referendum. 


vanced, or an increased annual payment 
of $3.90. A $3,000 building now paying 
$54.30 would pay under this system $33 
annually. This would be a saving of 
$21.30 annually on the building. If we 
now put the lot and building together, 
(and the proportions of land value and 
improvement value are not unusual) we 
have the following: 

Land and building $4,000 

aesats present es severe ors nok $72.40, 

Taxes in 1920 under Herrick- 

Schaap system 


55.00 


Reduction:.i...i%..< 2 


24 
per cent of total taxes now paid. 
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Or take a tenement house costing $40,- 
000 on a lot worth $15,000 under the 
present system such a building pays ap- 
proximately $990 if assessed at full 
value. Under the Herrick-Schaap sys- 
tem such a property would pay $770. 

These illustrations are taken not to 
show the favorable operation of the law 
but to indicate what will happen in cases 
where land is improved up to a fair 
proportion of its value. 

Of course, it is clear that if some tax- 
payers pay less others must pay more. 
Those who would pay more are the own- 
ers of vacant land and of property only 
poorly improved or occupied by houses 
‘which should have been torn down to 
ive place to new structures. Indeed it 
may be stated as a general principle that 
whenever a lot is improved by a build- 
ing equal in value to the lot the Her- 
rick-Schaap system will impose no new 
burden, 


Effect on Land Values 


What will the effect of such a system 
be on the value of land? In order to 
answer this question fully we must re- 
member that land has at least three 
kinds of value—use value, selling value 
and nuisance value. The new system 
will not affect the use value of land. In 
the ordinary relation of landlord and 
tenant the landlord takes in rent the full 
annual value of the land but this does 
not diminish or abolish that value. The 
selling value of land will be reduced by 
the amount of the capitalized increased 
tax (about $80 per $1,000) unless as has 
proved to be the case the increased ac- 
tivity produced by the partial exemption 
of industry from taxation would make 
up this difference. The nuisance value 
of land which is the power that it gives 
an owner to stand in the way of public 
or private improvements until bought off 
at an excessive price will be seriously 
impaired by any system which imposes 
a heavy penalty on holding land idle. 

The contention is sometimes urged 
that by reducing the tax on buildings 
we will encourage the production of 
lofty buildings. As a matter of fact it 
is not taxation which determines build: 
ing heights. That the present system 
does not keep them down to a moderate 
height is shown by the need for creat- 
ing a commission on the height of 
buildings. The height of buildings is 
determined by site value more than by 
any other factor. It is not true that the 
highest building which can be erected 
in a given site is the most profitable. 
Any system which tends to keep down 
selling value will operate to reduce build- 
ing heights and to produce an even dis- 
tribution of improvements. If the ef- 
fect of the law were to allow a greater 
profit to be made from lots by this proc- 
ess, the Herrick-Schaap bill would not 
meet with opposition from the interests 
that now oppose it. 

The effect of the Herrick-Schapp bill, 


should it become a law, will operate 
more as an indication of the direction 
in which the public mind is turning, than 
because of the benefits it will. confer or 
the burdens it will impose. For a long 
time the dominant thought in the assess- 
ment of real estate was that the owner 
of idle property should be taxed lightly 
because he derived no income from such 
property. Hence assessors under-valued 
idle land and laid grievous burdens on 
income-producing property. It took a 
long time to open the eyes of the public 
to the injury which such policy did to 
the public welfare. From the public 
viewpoint vacant land which has a sell- 
ing value is opportunity for some one 
and the public has no interest in encour- 
aging its disuse. Hence the idea which 
has taken such hold in German cities of 
imposing a surtax on unimproved land. 

At this point it may be well to urge 
the fact that none of these proposals em- 
bodies the single tax which has had so 
much advertisement by opponents of the 
Herrick-Schaap measure. Indeed, from 
the standpoint of owners of real estate, 
the wisdom of trying to create a scare 
by identifying one measure with the 
other may well be doubted. The single 
tax theory proposes to take the full an- 
nual rentable value of land in lieu of all 
other taxes national, state and local. 
How far this ideal is removed from the 
practical proposal of the Herrick- 
Schaap Bill may be seen at a glance. 

It is true that many single-taxers have 
given the measure their support, al- 
though the measure was not originally 
proposed by single-taxers, merely be- 
cause it agitates the fundamental ques- 
tion on which their philosophy is based— 
the difference between land and im- 
provements as subjects for taxation. 
Except for propaganda- purposes they 
are not deeply concerned as to the fate 
of the specific measure under considera- 
tion. 

Those who urge the argument that such 
measures are confiscatory and who in- 
voke the commandments, are apt to over- 
look the fact that the very same argu- 
ments which they now adduce against 
proposals to take for public use even a 
small part of publicly created values 
existing in every civilized community, 
were used in defence of human slavery. 
Garrison and the abolitionists in the 
struggle to free the slave were charg- 
ed with violation of every divine and 
human law. If society were not con- 
fronted by a dilemma the decision might 
be easy; but such is not the case. Soon- 
er or later society must deliberately 
make its choice between permitting a 
continuous confiscation of wages of 
workers and a gradual shifting of the 
burdens of government on to the com- 
mon fund. 

The effect of such a measure on hous- 
ing conditions is naturally of much con- 
cern to me. When the tenement house 
law was passed it was undoubtedly the 


expectation of its framers that the most 
objectionable of the old type of tene- 
ments would disappear by gradual wear 
and tear. A considerable number have 
gone but a great many remain, and | 
have always felt that the present policy 
retarded the demolition of old houses be- 
cause of the increased burden which 
will be placed upon owners if they erect 
new houses. The existing system tends 
to encourage owners to prolong the life 
of old buildings as long as possible. 

There is another point of view from 
which it would seem good public policy 
to make the change. I know from daily 
experience that owners of tenements do 
not get large returns. And the better 
the house the less their return on actual 
investment is likely to be. Such a meas- 
ure as is proposed would bring them 
some immediate relief as it would take 
time for new buildings to compete with 
them sufficiently to make necessary any 
important rent reduction and when the 
time did come it would probably not 
reduce rents much more than the re- 
duction in taxes. 

There is in the whole city at the pres- 
ent time an excess of about 5 per cent 
of tenement accommodations above ef- 
fective demand. This is rather less 
than the average calculation made by 
real estate agents. Consequently, there 
may be a considerable increase in build- 
ing before the danger line of over-pro- 
duction is reached. 


Effect on Debt Limit 


The possible effect of the Herrick- 
Schaap bill on the debt limit has been 
much discussed. There are several 
points of view from which it may be | 
regarded. Site values in New York | | 
have been advancing more every year | 
in the aggregate than the proposed 
measure would reduce them, assuming 
but not granting that a reduction would 
follow. As only the same amount of 


taxes would be collected as before there 


seems no reason why there should be 


any impairment of security, especially — 


as banks are only supposed to lend on 
improved property and improved prop- 
erty would be beneficially affected. 

It may be worth while to consider 
the analogy between personal property, 
the taxation of which no serious stu- 
dent of tax science approves and the 
taxation of buildings. In each case it 
is true that the community is benefited 


by the production of such wealth and 


that it should not place obstacles in the 
way of citizens’ accumulating such prop- 
erty. Indeed the accumulation of per- 
sonal property and the creation of build- 
ings reacts upon land value to such an 
extent that many students think that 
land owners would benefit more from 
the proposed change than any other 
class in the community, even though 
their nominal charges might be in- 


creased. 


: SIDNEY WEBB 


} HERE seems, on first thought, 
. nothing in common between 
the impulsive response of the 
heart to the appeal for charity 
-and the coldly ordered activity of a 
government department. But in a 
densely peopled community, whether of 
the Old World or the New, with all the 
complications of city life, philanthropy 
itself becomes complicated, and charity 
perforce organized. 
_ Thus we see, alike in the cities of 
the United States and in those of Eur- 
ope, the up-growth of great philanthropic 
corporations. On the other hand, the 
government itself becomes  differ- 
ed in structure as in function, and 
learns how to make use of volunteers. 
‘Thus, we find on the one hand, an ex- 
tensive substitution for the personal dis- 
tion of alms, of independent cor- 
porations and societies administering, 
through salaried officials, funds volun- 
arily subscribed for the purpose; and, 
on the other, a great and growing use, 
as part of the governmental machinery, 
central or local, of the unpaid and vol- 
‘untarily serving amateur. We see, in 
fact, the paradox that a large and grow- 


H agencies in great cities are exer- 
cised, not by volunteers, but by a paid 
bureaucracy; whilst over an extensive 
and steadily increasing field the opera- 
tions of the local or central govern- 
ment are carried on, not by officials, 
but by unprofessional volunteers, We 
have been groping our way to a clear 
rational theory as to the proper 
lationship between the government. 


ing part of the activities of the volun-- 


on the one hand, whether national or 
municipal, and the voluntary agency on 
the other. 

The idea that there ought to be any 
deliberate organization of our charitable 
feelings, or that there can be any sys- 
tematic relation between individual 
philanthropy and the action of the 
state, is a comparatively modern one. 
There are still many good _ people 
among us who instinctively resent any 
discouragement of the personal impulse 
to give alms or to perform “good 
works” as a religious duty by which we 
“acquire merit” or do glory unto God, 
quite irrespective of the effect really 
produced upon the recipients and bene- 
ficiaries. To them, at least in theory, 
personal charity is everything. 

On the other hand, there are still 
amongst us representatives of the un- 
spoken views of the “early Victorian” 
economists, who regard every kind of 
philanthropic action as a hideous mis- 
take, calculated to undermine the inde- 
pendence and lessen the energy of the 
poor, and even to prqmote the survival 
of the unfit. To hate deconl charity 
and government provision are, at least 
in theory, alike anathema. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, these 
extremists on either side, let us deal 
simply with the facts. We have in 
the field both voluntary philanthropy 
and government action, and therefore, 
necessarily, some relation between them. 
What ought it to be? 

To determine this, we must first have 
clearly in our minds the specific ad- 
vantages and actual potentialities of 
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each of these instruments. In the 
United Kingdom of today, and I pre- 
sume also in the United States, volun- 
tary agencies are superior to the pub- 
lic authorities in three main features; 
in invention and _ initiative, in their 
ability to lavish unstinted care on par- 
ticular cases, and in the intensity and 
variety of the religious influences that 
they can bring to bear on personal char- 
acter. 

In the domain of social pathology, we 
are, as yet, only groping in the dark 
and experimenting. The opportunity 
and capacity for originating new de- 
velopments in the treatment of indi- 
viduals lie principally with the volun- 
tary agency. The public authority is 
bound down by law, as well as limited 
by the disinclination of the local tax- 
payers to expend money in unfamiliar 
ways. “We must not experiment with 
the public money” is perpetually an 
effective plea. All sorts of prejudices 
and dislikes amongst the elected alder- 
men or councillors have to be consid- 
ered. In a voluntary agency, a person 
with new ideas, or a group of enthusi- 
asts for new methods of treatment of 
particular cases, can put new devices to 
the test of experiment. 

Looking back on the social history of 
the last hundred and fifty years, we 
must recognize that nearly all the suc- 
cessful developments in the United 
Kingdom as in the United States, in the 
way of collective provision for any 
class, have been preceded and rendered 
practicable by private experiments. 
This is true of practically our whole 
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educational organization, from the 
kindergarten to the university, from the 
primary school to the reformatory, 
from cookery instruction and manual 
training and special schools for the de- 
fective to university extension courses, 
and. vacation schools. 


HE same sort of philanthropic ex- 

perimenting with voluntary organi- 
zation and private funds has preceded, 
and is still preceding, the official or- 
ganization of the public health service, 
from paving and cleansing and light- 
ing the streets to the provision of a 
constant water supply, from isolation 
hospitals to tuberculin dispensaries, 
from health visiting and schools for 
mothers, to school clinics and conva- 
lescent homes. And there is still much 
to discover and to learn. The future 
hides within it, we may hope and as- 
sume, as much as we have found in 
the past. It is the first, the highest, 
and in many ways the most useful duty 
of voluntary agencies to perform this 
indispensable service of invention and 
initiative and perpetual experimenting 
in the unknown. 

The second specific feature of the 
voluntary agency, and one which gives 
it an enormous advantage in its ap- 
propriate sphere, is that the volunteer 
worker or the voluntary institution can, 
if desired, lavish a wholly dispropor- 
tionate amount of care on a difficult 
case or a difficult class of cases. The 
salaried teachers or inspectors of a 
public authority must ‘do equal justice 
to all their clients’; the unpaid volun- 
teer can spend days and months on one 
particular person or family that may 
seem to call for more concentration 
and thought and feeling than the ordi- 
nary run of cases. A beneficent pa- 
tron may spend his whole capital on 
establishing one particular institution 
of a special type, perhaps for a class of 
persons statistically of no great import- 
ance to the community. And as in the 
case of experiment and _ invention, 
though volunteers and voluntary agenc- 
ies may fail in ninety-nine cases, the 
hundredth case which turns. out to be 
a success may be of untold importance 
to the community. 

Finally, we have the significant fact 
that it is only through volunteers and 
voluntary agencies, that, in England 
and I suppose also in the new England, 
‘we can bring to bear, in the treatment 
of any individual or class of individ- 
uals,.the specific religious atmosphere. 
It may be that this is not an inherent 
distinction between voluntary agencies 
and state action. It may be that in 
some communities, in some phases of 
public opinion, we might have the pub- 
lic authority providing an intensely re- 
ligious atmosphere for those whom it 
succours or treats. 

But, given the strong feeling against 


any preference by the state for one de- 
nomination over another, and _ the 
strong objection to submitting any per- 
son to the influence of a creed with 
which he may not agree, or with which 
his parents may not agree, or with 
which the taxpayers who bear the cost 
may not agree, it is practically impossi- 
ble to bring to bear on the individual 
treated in a public institution those pot- 
ent reformatory influences which are 
evoked chiefly, and perhaps exclusively, 
in an atmosphere of fervent spiritual 
faith of a specific religious denomina- 
tion. 

As to the real efficacy of such spirit- 
ual influences opinions will differ. We 
may recognize that they are not appro- 
priate for all cases, nor for all kinds 
of treatment. But it would be both 


blind and intolerant to deny their value, _ 


and even their extraordinary potency, 
in some of the cases, and along with 
some of the kinds of treatment to which 
they are appropriate. None but fana- 
tics would object to making use, under 
all due safeguards, ot voluntary agen- 
cies which offer to provide an apparently 
efficacious treatment, with a definitely 
religious atmosphere, at less cost than 
that at which the state can itself do 
the work, for those sufferers who al- 
ready belong to the particular denom- 
ination in question, or who, being adult, 
deliberately prefer such an institution 
to that which the state provides. 

There is, indeed, every reason to be- 
lieve that without some such arrange- 
ment, we cannot, in fact, do what is 
best for the fallen woman or the in- 
choately criminal child—perhaps also 
for some types of the congenitally 
feeble-minded, the habitual inebriate, 
and the “work shy.” 

The three specific advantages of vol- 
untary agencies are accompanied by 
equal specific defects from which public 
authorities are free. 

The first of these drawbacks is the 
unfair incidence of the cost of volun- 
tary philanthropy. It must be stigma- 
tized as a distinct disadvantage that 
those who actually bear the cost of these 
agencies are few and far between, and 
the bulk of citizens are excluded from 
a charge to which all should contribute 
according to their ability. This char- 
acteristic incidence of the cost of all 
private philanthropy amounts, in effect, 
to a penalty on the good and conscien- 
tious; and is, at the same time, equival- 
ent to a bounty on those who are selfish 
and without public spirit. 

Moreover, the financial basis of vol- 
untary institutions is not only inequit- 
able, but the revenue thus obtained is 
extraordinarily fitful, and its collection 
absorbs the time and energy of the or- 
ganizers to an altogether extravagant 
extent. It has been said that half the 
time of the promoters and managers of 
the best and most approved voluntary 
institutions is absorbed in raising sub- 


scriptions to support them. It is this 


which makes the voluntary hospitals of | 


the United Kingdom the most extrava- 
gantly wasteful of funds and energy of 
all the departments of our common life. 

The second great drawback of volun- 
tary agencies springs partly from this 
financial -uneertainty, but partly also 


from their sporadic and, so to speak, | 


accidental growth; it is practically im- 
possible for voluntary agencies to per- 
form any task, or execute any service, 
completely and continuously. 

The most picturesque example of 
this lack of completeness and continuity 
would have been discovered by a citi- 
zen of London in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, 


or to voluntary associations of individ- 


uals, to pave, and light, and cleanse the | 
The service was naturally very | 
Here would be a patch © 
of stone cobbles, then a heap of mud, © 


streets. 
discontinuous. 


following that a deep hole, and possi- 


bly a plank or some cinders as an agree- — 
house would — 
have a lantern, and the next ten would | 


able alternative. One 


be without them. The watchmen were 
long limited practically to such “select” 


quarters as St. James’s Square, where — 


the inhabitants decided that they had 
valuable property to protect. 


T was, in fact, the impracticability 
of getting any complete and continu- — 

ous action from voluntary agencies that 
led to the first great municipal enter- — 
prise of paving, lighting and watching | 


the streets. The provision of schools 
for poor children was long the favourite 
service of private philanthropy. 
such schools failed altogether to cover 


the whole ground; and it was only the i 


desire to give complete and continuous 
education to all children that led to the 
establishment of the local education au- 
thority, with its compulsory rate and its 
compulsory attendance. The 
health authority had to be called in to. 
supply the deficiency in hospitals, as 
soon as it was considered necessary to 
have the means of isolating all in- 
fectious cases everywhere. oy, 
Whenever it is considered necessary, 


with regard to any particular service, 


any particular class of patients, or any 
particular treatment, that it should be 


extended to every case, or to every part © 


of the country, or for the whole period 
of the contingency, the community finds 
it impossible to depend 
agencies. 
can insure a provision that is universal, 
ubiquitous, complete, or continuous. 
Closely connected with the inability 
of the voluntary agency to give com- 


plete and continuous treatment to the 
cases that it purports to undertake is” 


its inability to “compel them to come 
in’; its powerlessness to enforce sub- 
mission to treatment or to the condi- 
tions of efficacious treatment; an 


on voluntary © 
The public authority alone 


In those days it | 
was left practically to each individual, 


But ) | 


local — 


on 
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_withal its helplessness in the way of 
prevention. This lack of power in the 
voluntary agency, as contrasted with 
the public authority, the inability to 
_alter the social environment, to change 
the industrial conditions, to arrest the 
course of evil influences, to ward off 
physical calamities, at once disqualifies 
the voluntary agency for the supremely 
important task of preventing the occur- 
rence of the destitution that springs 
from adverse environment. But the 
same disability cripples the voluntary 
agency in its action on the individual. 
_ The most disastrous effect, from the 
_standpoint of personal character of the 
volunteer and the voluntary agency, is 
that treatment is not and cannot be ac- 
companied with any enforcement of ob- 
ligation. The voluntary agency stands 
, open to those who choose to accept it, 
and equally open to those who choose 
to leave it. It is perpetually drifting, 
whatever the intention of its promoters, 
into a curious kind of subsidy to the 
wayward impulses of those who are in 
_ need. 

_ A sick person may go from dispens- 
ary to dispensary, from hospital to hos- 
pital, taking the advice, or swallowing 
the medicine that he gets, with or with- 

out any proper maintenance, with or 
without any hygienic lodging, even pur- 

suing a course of life bound to result 
in an aggravation of the disease which 
he professes to wish to get rid of. 

_ All the voluntary charities for chil- 
dren, however good their effect may be 
on the child, are necessarily unconnected 
with any enforcement of parental re- 
sponsibility; sometimes, even, a de- 
-moralizing system of bribes has to be 
adopted to induce the parents of the 
children to let them enter in. It is 
extraordinary that persons who are 
really concerned about the maintenance 
of parental responsibility should prefer 
to see an organized system of provid- 
_ing school dinners for the hungry at 
the expense of private philanthropy— 
which cannot by any possibility be con- 
“nected with the enforcement of parental 
responsibility on merely negligent or 

‘drunken parents—instead of the pro- 
vision being entrusted to the local edu- 
¢ation authority, which can and might 
make it an effective instrument for 
taising the standard of child nurture 
and compelling all parents who could 
afford it to keep their children up to 
the higher standard. 

When we leave the ordinary normal 
citizen and his family, and pass to a 
onsideration of the mentally defective, 
it becomes clear that all treatment, how- 
¢ver benevolent, if it is to attain its 
ends, must necessarily be accompanied 
a certain disciplinary supervision and 
enforced control, involving powers 
which are not easily granted to volun- 
Ty agencies. Wherever the case re- 
ires compulsory removal, segrega- 
. detention or control, the public 


authority must intervene as responsible 
for safeguarding the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

Once we have realized the character- 
istic qualities and defects of voluntary 
agencies on the one hand, and public 
authorities on the other, we are in a 
better position to determine what should 
be their mutual relationship. 

We see, to begin with, that it is vital, 
in the public interest, that no case 
should go undealt with; and that no 
treatment should be left unfinished. 
Thus, however good and effective may 
be the voluntary agencies at work, the 
public health authority, as the only or- 
ganization covering all the field, has 
necessarily to look after births and 
“search out” all dangerous diseases. 
However excellent may be the voluntary 
agencies in education, it is the public 
education authority that must see to it 
that no child grows up below the pre- 
scribed standard. However benevolent 
may be the voluntary agencies dealing 
with the mentally defective, it is on the 
public lunacy authority that we put, the 
responsibility for getting all lunatics 
and idiots under proper control. 


"Tus, in all these great departments 

of the work, we see that the public 
authority cannot content itself with 
dealing with some, only, of the cases. 
Wherever there is a reason for its in- 
tervention it must have all the cases on 
its books. The prescribed national 
minimum has to be ensured and en- 
forced, at all times, as regards every 
case. And whilst on the one hand this 
indispensable minimum is secured to 
everyone—as we cannot, for our own 
sake, allow anyone to fall below it—it 
is indispensable that personal obliga- 
tions and parental responsibilities should 
be enforced with equal universality; 
and that there should always be, along 
with the treatment, the due measure of 
disciplinary supervision and _ control, 
according to the nature of the case, to 
ensure that the individual co-operates in 
his own cure. For all these purposes 
the voluntary agency is disqualified and 
inappropriate. 

On the other hand, though the pub- 
lic authority concerned must be re- 
sponsible for the adequate treatment of 
all the cases needing attention, this does 
not mean that it need do, for all cases, 
everything that needs to be done. There 
is, as we shall see, an enormous part 
of the work which voluntary agencies 
can do better than the public authori- 
ties, in which’ they can bring to bear 
their specific advantages on particular 
cases or classes of cases, or in particu- 
lar parts of the treatment of all cases. 

In every branch of social work, 
with regard to every conceivable class 


of case, there is the utmost need for - 


the initiative, the inventiveness, and the 
practical experimenting which volun- 
tary agencies have so much at their 
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command. Moreover, there is practic- 
ally no part of the field in which we 
do not find particular kinds of need, 
which require and which would repay 
the devotion to their service of an 
amount of individual care and thought 
and money altogether disproportionate 
to their statistical importance, which it 
is seldom within the power of any pub- 
lic authority to bestow. And we shall 
most of us consider that, alike for chil- 
dren, for the feeble-minded, for certain 
classes of sick persons, for various 
types of able-bodied men and women 
who have fallen out of regular produc- 
tive work, and possibly for others, there 
is room for institutions and personal 
ministrations of more distinctively re- 
ligious character than the government 
of today will be permitted to organize. 

Thus, it is quite impossible to dis- 
pense with or to exclude voluntary 
agencies; and it is clear that their part 
in any effective national campaign 
against destitution must be a large and 
important one. Nor is there any ground 
for restricting their co-operation to the 
“deserving” case. As the late General 
Booth of the Salvation Army rightly 
insisted, it is just those whom we call 
the “undeserving” who present the 
greatest difficulties to state action, and 
for whom the special services of vol- 
untary agencies are often most applic- 
able. This is equally true of the later 
form of discrimination adopted by the 
London Charity Organization Society. 

It is not alone for the cases that are 
classified as “helpable” that the state 
needs the co-operation of the voluntary 
agencies. Many of those whom the 
Charity Organization Society now re- 
jects as “unhelpable”’ are admittedly 
very deserving; and there is no reason 
why these should be excluded from the 
ministrations of the charitable. As a 
matter of fact, it is just among the so- 
called “unhelpable” cases that the gen- 
erous lavishing of love and personal 
care, which the State cannot bestow, 
has often achieved its greatest tri- 
umphs. 

We must therefore reject, once for 
all, what has been called the ‘parallel 
bars” theory of the relationship between 
voluntary philanthropy and state action. 
There can be no sharing of cases be- 
tween them. It is indispensable that 
the public authority should be and re- 
main responsible for seeing that every 
case, without exception, receives the 
necessary and appropriate treatment, 
that every individual born into the com- 
munity is given the opportunity to main- 
tain the prescribed “national minimum” 
of civilized life; and that his obligation 
to come up to that standard is uniform- 
ly and invariably enforced. 

Instead of a division of cases, we get, 
therefore, a division of functions. 
Under this theory, the voluntary agen- 
cies, with their perpetual seeking after 
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new methods of treatment, with their 
loving care of difficult cases, with their 
varied religious influences, must be de- 
liberately made use of in the public ser- 
vice to be constantly raising the stand- 
ard of civilized conduct and physical 
health above the comparatively low 
minimum which alone can be enforced 
by the public authority. 

Here we have a conception, not of 
“parallel bars” wholly separate and dis- 
tinct from the other, with a large inter- 
vening space of “missed cases”; but 
of an “extension ladder” placed firmly 
on the foundation of an enforced mini- 
mum standard of life, and carrying on- 
ward the work of the public authorities 
to far finer shades of physical, moral, 
and spiritual perfection. 

We may adduce, as an instance of the 
co-ordination of voluntary agency and 
state action, upon this, the “extension 
ladder,’ theory of their relationship, the 
widespread organization of poor relief 
in Germany that we call the Elberfeld 
system. The local authorities, officially 
responsible for providing for the poor, 
make use of an extensive staff of un- 
paid and unprofessional volunteer work- 
ers, who visit the homes and make them- 
selves acquainted with the circum- 
stances of every family. This voluntary 
service is nominally obligatory upon all 
citizens, much as were, in England, the 
ancient offices of the manor and the 
parish surviving in the constable and 
the overseer. 


THE really distinctive feature of the 

Elberfeld system and the one to which 
its excellence is due, however, is not this 
obligation of service, which is seldom 
enforced, but the organic relationship 
in which the voluntary helper stands 
with regard to the public authority. To 
the necessitous family he comes as a 
friend, a neighbor and a fellow-citizen, 
concerned to get them over their trouble 
in the best possible way. But on his 
other side, the voluntary helper is the 
agent of the public: authority, register- 
ing his cases in the official records, re- 
porting what he has seen, carrying out 
in his ministrations the official instruc- 
tions which he has received, procuring 
admission for his families to the several 
public institutions, dispensing as out- 
door relief the funds provided by the 
local authority out of rates and taxes, 
and acting throughout under the con- 
stant supervision and direction of the 
expert municipal officials in each depart- 
ment. 

He is thus, to our eyes, a combina- 
tion of the “friend of the street” of 
the Guild of Help, and the poor law 
relieving officer; of the member of a 
children’s care committee and the sal- 
aried health visitor sent by the medical 
officer of health; of the volunteer col- 
lector of the country children’s holiday 
fund and the school attendance officer. 
He is, in short, not a charitable worker, 


but a volunteer official! 

The great advantages of the Elber- 
feld system are that (1) no case escapes 
notice or is prematurely dropped; (2) 
there is no restriction of funds or op- 
portunities to those which private 
philanthropy can afford; and (3) the 
volunteer, having a very few cases to 
deal with and being able to take his 
own time over them, can give any 
amount of personal care and personal 
friendship in the discharge of his duties. 
As a matter of fact, also, he is allowed 
to use free discretion within certain 
regulations. 

But although the so-called Elberfeld 
system of German poor relief has ‘this 
excellence of form, it has the radical 
defect, as we can now See, of concern- 
ing itself only with the relief of the 
families after destitution has occurred. 
It does not deal with the more import- 
ant part of the problem—preventing the 
occurrence of destitution. 

It is, in fact, only with regard to the 
domiciliary treatment of the destitute 
that the German Empire has developed 
any separate poor law administration. 
Practically all the institutions are un- 
connected with poor relief as such, and 
properly form part of the specialized 
local administrations dealing with pub- 
lic health, education, lunacy, or the 
maintenance of the able-bodied unem- 
ployed. In these departments of the 
work, however, we do not need to go 
to Germany for the best examples of 
what we have called the “extension 
ladder” relationship between state ac- 
tion and voluntary agencies. 

In most of the cities of England we 
see developing, in all branches of really 
preventive work, a most promising sys- 
tem of co-operation between the several 
municipal departments and appropriate- 
ly specialized volunteers. Working 
under the local health authority, in 
strict co-ordination with the efforts of 
the health committee of the City Coun- 
cil, and actually under the direction of 
the medical officer of health, we have 
growing staffs of volunteer health visi- 
tors, the rapidly multiplying “schools 
for mothers,” philanthropic sanatoria 
and convalescent homes, even here and 
there a voluntary hospital, all depend- 
ent on private zeal and charitable 
benevolence for personal service and 
funds. Working under the supervision 
and direction of the education commit- 
tee of the City Council and its chief 
officers, we have all the varieties of 
children’s care committees or school 
canteen committees, country holiday 
fund committees and “spectacle commit- 
tees,” the play centers and the vacation 
schools, and here and there even a priv- 
ately subsidized dental clinic or gen- 
eral school clinic, all illustrating the 
initiative, inventiveness and the devoted 
personal zeal of the voluntary and 
philanthropic institution. 


Working in connection with the asy- | 
lums committee of the City Council, we | 


have already a few “after-care” com- 
mittees and various philanthropic insti- 
tutions. Here and there the old age 
pension committees of the City Coun- 
cils, new as-they are, have already be- 
gun to develop a system of voluntary 


pension visitors, and to look out for | 


donors of almshouses in which to lodge 
the most deserving and the most help- 
less of their pensioners. The govern- 
ment labour exchanges, with their 
scheme of unemployment 
which have been started only two years, 
have already advisory 
after-care committees, and 


selves presently in organic connection 


with a series of labour colonies, man- — 
aged by the devoted zeal of the great 


religious denominations. 


It is already clear that the English © 


City Councils will call for, and will 
obtain in their work of collective pro- 
vision for the non-effectives the help 
of a multitude of voluntary workers 
and the co-operation of a whole series 
of voluntary institutions. 


E suggest that this “extension lad- 
der” theory of the relationship be- 
tween state action and voluntary agen- 
cies, and the organic connection which it 


establishes between the specialized mu- 


nicipal departments and the similarly 
specialized voluntary workers and philan- 
thropic institutions, affords, for the first 
time, a most promising basis for that 
real organization of charity, which is 


‘so badly required.. However it may be | 
in New York or Chicago, in London |} 


voluntary philanthropy is not system- 
atic or co-ordinated. 

After nearly half a century of inces- 
sant and devoted efforts, the London 
Charity Organization Society 
everywhere and completely, failed in 


any sense to “organize” even the cor-~ 


porate charitable agencies. The ex- 
planation. seems to us clear. The. theory 
on which they have been working— 


the attempt to segregate the benefici- 


aries into two absolutely distinct camps, 


so that the public authority alone deals 
with one set of poor people, and the 
voluntary agencies alone with quite an- 
other set, virtually excludes the public 


authority from the work of charity or-— 


ganization, whereas it is the public au- 
thority alone that can accomplish it. 


No one charitable agency will be al-— 


lowed by the others to control them. 


The Charity Organization Society is a~ 


charitable agency like any other; and 
every corporate charitable agency, feel- 
ing itself in rivalry with the rest, is 
intensely jealous of every other one. 
But once it is accepted that the public 
authority and the 
have both to deal with the same per- 
sons, 


insurance, 
committees, 4] 


juvenile j 
labour committees, and may find them-: | 


has, — 


voluntary agencies 


and to undertake distinct fune- 
tions with regard to these persons there 
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Ris not the same rivalry between the two 
organizations. Moreover, all charitable 
agencies are, so to speak, on the same 
plane. One charitable agency can sel- 
dom do anything to complete and sup- 
plement the work of another charitable 
agency, because both alike suffer from 
the defects of their qualities—they can- 
not give continuous treatment, and they 
cannot exercise disciplinary powers. 
In the public authority, the voluntary 
agency discovers a partner who is will- 
ing to remain in the background, but 
who has the necessary resources and 
the necessary powers to make good the 
position of the voluntary agency as re- 
gards its effect on the character of the 
persons whom it treats. The farm col- 
ony or the voluntary hospital, the 
orphanage or the play center, however 
excellent may be the treatment which it 
‘affords, can do nothing to prevent the 
“abuse” of its hospitality; it cannot 
make conditions or exercise supervi- 
sion as to the conduct of the person be- 


VER a hundred years ago, 
Wordsworth said in a famous 
preface that poetry should 
draw its themes from humble 

life and speak in a selection of the lan- 
guage really used by men. Valiantly, but 
with intermittent success, he tried to fol- 
low his own theory. Later poets, how- 
ever, did not take the hint. During the 
Victorian age, poetry broke many new 
trails, tried many adventures; but the 
adventure of the common life it rarely 
essayed. 
_ But in these later days, a school is 
rising to carry out to the end with bold- 
ness and with seeking love the tradition 
which Wordsworth started. What the 
_ elder poet too often missed through self- 
consciousness, these men achieve with 
increasing simplicity and ease. Peter 
Bell is an awkward failure because the 
poet, unable to get over his own surprise 
in finding himself interested in the soul 
of a potter, writes about the “bold bad 
man” and his donkey with affected play- 
fulness. The Everlasting Mercy is a 
poem of kindred theme (third study of 
conversion in low life given by a mod- 
ern writer, the,second being Browning’s 
_ Ned Bratts). And it is a haunting suc- 
<ess, because Masefield really feels that 
a prize-fighter is more likely than an 
_ educated man to receive a religious reve- 
lation. We follew, with breathless 
conviction, from the fight to the lyric 
ecstasy with which Saul Kane, after a 
night in which his struggle with re- 
morse has driven him in strange wild 
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fore and after treatment, though this 
may be essential to its success. 

The unlimited free medical treatment 
afforded by the voluntary hospitals is 
so unconnected with any disciplinary 


supervision over the person who takes ° 


advantage of it, that it frequently acts 
as a subsidy to unhygienic if not to 
immoral living. Moreover, patients 
have to be turned out with the prac- 
tical certainty that there is no place to 
which they can go to be saved from 
dropping back into the disease from 
which they have recently emerged. The 
farm colony is hampered by having no 
such outlet for the good man as a uni- 
versal exchange and government re- 
sponsibility for. finding either work or 
training would afford; and at the same 
time it can inspire no fear of relegation 
to a reformatory detention colony in 
the man who is hopelessly recalcitrant. 

We shall never get the full advantage 
of all the brilliant invention and de- 
voted zeal and work existing among 
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ways, falls on his knees before the over- 
whelming glory of the ploughman driv- 
ing his furrow. We are one with him 
in his prayer. Condescension is over, 
separation is over; brotherhood is at- 
tained. 

Reading any of the other poems by 
Masefield, or the kindred work of Wil- 
fred Gibson, we forget the poetic phases 
which have intervened since. Words- 
worth’s day: we listen to the same poetic 
strain that told us of Michael, sang to 
us of Lucy. Only it has grown braver, 
sadder. The poverty it sings is no long- 
er a_ blessed state, approached with 
reverence, contemplated from afar. It 
staggers under the burden of the world’s 
labor, crushed often, piteous always; 
visited none the less by visions, inti- 
mate with primal things. Here are no 
Solitary Reapers, singing in pastoral 
calm; slaves of the machine, rather, 
slaves of the mine, children born to the 
factory and the city, albeit now and 
again we encounter the old romance of 
sea-faring men. To all these, the poet 
has drawn very near. He does not 
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our volunteers and our voluntary insti- 
tutions until we can place them on the 
sure foundation of public responsibility 
for the maintenance and enforcement 
of a minimum standard of life. When 
we have once secured this solid founda- 
tion, our voluntary agencies will be- 
come what they ought essentially to 
be—on the one hand the eyes and face 
and fingers by which the stiffly moving 
machinery of collective action can be 
brought most effectively to bear upon 
particular cases discovered by or re- 
mitted to them; and on the _ other. 
—pioneer endeavors to raise ever 
higher and higher the standard of what 
human conduct can be made to be; by 
showing, in this direction and in that. 
how and where’ it is possible actually 
to raise the “national minimum.” In 
this way will be pushed ever upward 
the conception of the order, the free- 
dom and the beauty that it is possible 
to secure to and for every individual 
in the community. 


brood over them; he interprets, or bet- 
ter; lets them tell their own story. In 
‘these young writers, one almost dares to 
say, the modern proletariat finds at last 
its spokesmen—the Treasure of the 
Humble is revealed. 

Listen to Masefield’s manifesto, pre- 
fixed to the recently published volume of 
Salt-Water Ballads: 


Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the 
tramp..of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders 
pricked on with the goad, 

The man with too weighty a burden, too 
weary a load. 


The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the 
man with the clout, 
The chantyman bent at the halliards put- 
ting a tune to the shout, 
The drowsy man at the wheel and the 
tired lookout. 
Others may sing of the wine and the 
wealth and the mirth, 
The portly presence of potentates good- 
ly in girth ;— 
Mine be the dirt and the dross, ithe dust 
and scum of the earth! 
Theirs be the music, the color, the glory, 
the gold; 
Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful 
of mould. 
Of the maimed, of the halt and the 
blind in the rain and the cold— 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my 
tales be told —Amen. 


It “Amen” that deserves an 
echo. 

This slender volume, a_ reprint of 
early work, reads in the best of it like 
a lyrical accompaniment to the superb 
narrative of the Story of a Round 
House. It has not the power of that 
great sea-story, or of The Daffo- 
dil Fields, but it clearly shows the 
trend of Masefield’s genius. That gen- 
ius has deliberately emancipated itself 
from a good deal of conventionality, as 
is evident from the purely literary hand- 
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ling of some of the verses here included, 
like The Dead Knight and Cavaliers. 
How entirely a fresh and individual 
style is conquered, a single extract shall 
show. It is one of several fine poems 
that deals with the superstitions of the 


sea: 
BURIAL PARTY 


“He’s deader’n nails,” the foc’s 
“'n gone to his long sleep ; 
“’N’ about his corp,” said Tom to Dan, 
“T)’ ye think his corp "11 keep 
Till the day’s done, ’n’ the work’s through, 
n’ the ebb’s upon the neap?” 
ee. deader’n nails,” said Dan to Tom, 
“’? I wish his sperrit j’y; 
He Be straight ’n’ he steered true, but 
listen to me, say I, 
Take ’n’ cover ’n’ bury him now, 
take ’n’ tell you why. 
It’s a rummy rig of a guffy’s yarn, ’n’ 
the juice of a rummy note, 
But if you buries a corp at night, it takes 
n’ keeps afloat, 
For its bloody soul’s afraid of the dark, 
’n’? sticks within the throat. 
’N’ all the night till the grey o’ the dawn 
the dead ’un has to swim, 
With a blue ’n’ beastly Will 0’ the Wisp 
a-burnin’ over him, 
With a herring, maybe, a-scoffin’ a toe or 
a shark a-chewin’ a limb. 
all the night the shiverin’ corp it has 
to swim the sea, 

With its shudderin’ soul inside the throat, 
(where a soul’s no right to be), 
Till the sky’s grey ’n’ the dawn’s clear, 

*n’ then the sperrit’s free. 
Now Joe was a man was right as rain. 
I’m sort of sore for Joe, 
if we bury him durin’ the day, his 
soul can take ’n’ go; 
So we'll dump his corp when the bell 
strikes ’n’ we can get below. 
fairly hate for him to swim in a 
blue and beastly light, 
With his shudderin’ soul inside of him a- 
feelin’ the fishes bite, 
So over he goes at noon, say I, ’n’ he 
shall sleep tonight.” 


The whole book breathes that spirit 
of the foam which has blown salt 
through English verse since the old, old 
days when the race first sang at all. In 
the eighth century, a poet is crying: 


’cle said, 


’n’ Vil 
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> 
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Now then crash together 

Thoughts my soul within that I should 
myself adventure 

The high streaming of the sea and the 
sport of the salt waves! 

For a passion of the mind every moment 
sets me on 

All my life to set a-faring. 


Today Masefield sings to us: 


! must down to the seas again, to the 
lonely seas and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship, and a star to 
steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick, and the wind’s 
song, and the white sail shaking, 
And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a 

grey dawn breaking. 


Vigorous and stirring though Mase- 
field is, however, one finds in him a 
good many literary echoes. His quest, 
as in the poem just quoted is for the 
romantic, and the exceptional with him 
is still the natural inspiration of poetry. 
Not so with Gibson. This most interest- 


ing among all the younger English poets 
has distanced the others in quiet sense 
of the supreme poetic value of the com- 
mon lot. He gives us the struggle of 
the sailor with the terrors of the sea, 
but he gives also the struggle of the 
man haunted even when work is over by 
the bright colors of the childrens’ pic- 
ture-books his “sleek machine” has been 
printing, or the dying girl whose hands 
work on without pause as they have 
worked through life until the accident. 
It quickens the most sluggish imagina- 
tion to picture Masefield’s Dauber,—the 
artist lad, sent aloft in dirty weather 
and clinging desperately to the rigging 
above the tossing sea. But Gibson can 
do a higher thing. He can make us 
thrill with the wife rousing her heavy 
husband in the chill of dawn, to go out 
to the turnip-digging which will give 
the children food. Here is his prelude 
to his latest volume, Fires. At first he 
gazes dreamily into the coals, as poets 
and plain folk too are wont to do, be- 
holding dancing visions: 

Amber woodland streaming, 

Topaz islands dreaming, 

Sunset cities gleaming 

Spire on burning spire — 

Troy the ever-burning, 

Shelley’s lustral pyre— 


But suddenly: 


I shut my eyes to heat and light, 

And saw, in sudden night, 

Crouched in the dripping dark, 

With steaming shoulders stark, 

“pti tmet who hews the coal to feed my 
re. 


This man has not been part of the fire 
pictures in older days; but he has come 
to stay. 

Gibson carries us farther than any 
poet yet along the road where we shall 
at length discover life’s essential 
rhythms in the blank dreariness of com- 


monplace: 
a 
And will you cut a stone for him, 
To set above his head? 
And will you cut a stone for him— 
A stone for him? she said. 


Three days, before, a splintered rock 
Had struck her lover dead. 


And when at length the job was done 
And I had laid the mallet by 

As if, at last, her peace were won, 

She breathed his name; and with a sigh. 
Passed slowly through the open door, 
And never crossed my threshold more. 


Next night I labored, late, alone, 
To cut her name upon the stone. 


Not a word that could be altered, were 
one talking plainest prose. This is the 
sort of thing which Matthew Arnold 
had in mind when he praised the line: 


This was a work for both; but now, my 
_ son, 
It is a work for me— 
as more characteristic of Wordsworth 
than the reverberating harmonies of the 


great Ode. Gibson abounds in such 
lines: phrases which keep the very ac- 
cent of life, yet avoid all crudity or 
awkwardness such as beset our talking. 
Inevitably simple they appear! Yet let 
poetasters beware! Obvious though 
they seem, they are no casual phono- 
graphic repetitions of what may be 
heard on the street or in the chambers; 
they are “a selection’ rather, chosen 
with finest artistry which has succeeded 
as by miracle in severing from speech 
all that is extraneous or otiose, and 
leaving essential tissue only. 

Gibson has come gradually to this rare 
achievement. His work opened on con- 
ventional lines. Soon he began to ex- 
periment in reality, and we see an in- 
teresting phase of such experiment in 


the volume Daily Bread. In this series 
_of brief dramatic sketches, his peculiar 
aim is as manifest as his especial gifts — 


of tenderness, brevity, penetration. The 
subjects are from the ranges of common 
experience—so monotonous, so infinite 
in depth: Economic pressure, illness, 


death, industrial risk, danger in mill and © 


mine and boat, danger everywhere, in- 
escapable, part of the daily life of labor: 
the tyranny of the machine; the worse 
tyranny of loss of work; the pain of 
women, bodily and spiritual, into which 
he has a surprising insight as may be 
seen 
picture has its lovely lights, as well as 
its sinister. Heroism is not lacking, nor 


loyalty to the job, nor patience and hope 


born out. of despair itself; nor brief 
idylls of spring and joy. 

His people have as might be expected 
a curious intimacy with those more mys- 
terious forces 
In The Night-Shift, for instance, one 
of the most compelling among the poems, 
the wife, faint from child-birth, hears 
the tap, tap, of her husband’s pick, just 
buried in a mining disaster, while his 
mother listens aghast to the sounds of 
which she alone possesses the clue: 


Jenny: How pleased he'll be to have a 


Dy 
I hope that they'll not tell him 
Before he reaches home. 


Nay,—they’ll not tell— 8 
But you must not talk now, 
For you're too weakly, 

And should save yourself. 
Until— 


Until he comes. 
Yes, I’ll lie very quiet, 


TAMAR: 


JENNY: 


And save myself that I may see 


him, 
When rh first learns . . 
But there’s a sound of tapping— 
Do you not hear it? 


Tamar: Nay, lass, I hear nothing. 


Jenny: It must be in my head then— 

It keeps on tapping, tapping— 

He’ll soon be home. 

But I’m so tired, 

And cannot keep awake— 

[Drowsily sinking back into w 
consciousness], 

It keeps on tapping, tapping — 

Tap—tap—tap—tap— 


in his drama Womenkind. The — 


which culture ignores. 


n 
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; 1 
— Tamar: Till he comes home— 
Ah, God, how can I tell her? 
: For I must tell her soon; 
Ican not keep it from her long. — 


[Sitting up suddenly in bed and 
gazing into vacancy] 
~ Hark! 
There it is again— 
| A sound of tapping— 
I hear it tapping, tapping— 
Like a pick— 


A pick— 

Ah, God! 

Nay, daughter, there is nothing. 
You must lie quiet now 

Or you— 


Tap—tap— 
It goes on tapping, tapping, 
In the dark— 
It’s dark—so dark; 
And I can scarcely breathe, 
The darkness lies so heavily 
“ upon me 
: As though I wandered some- 
j where underground 
With great rocks hanging over- 
head 
So close that my hair brushes 
them 

Although I can not see them: 
; And I can touch them with my 
hand— 
Oh, they are falling, falling— 
I’ve pulled them down on me, 
‘The great black rocks— 

[She sinks back exhausted] 


TAMAR: Nay, apse you’re lying in your 
e 
Your own warm bed, 
Beside your little son. 


[drowsily] My little son! 
[She dozes over] 


Nay, there’s no hope, 

For she hears something— 

. Something that I can not. 

, The wife’s heart hears 

; What the old mother’s may not 
Because it beats too loudly. 


In such a poem, we are tempted to 
‘Say, has been achieved the double aim of 


JENNY: 


TAMAR: 


, JENNY: 


JENNY: 


TAMAR: 


Ae eT 


Wordsworth and Coleridge; the power 
of The Ancient Mariner is fused with 
that of Michael; romance is brought 
within our necessary credence, while 
common life is invested with a spiritual 
elory of amaze. Yet these poems in 
which the supernatural enters are wholly 
congruous with those others that move 
on everyday levels—the tired young 
husband and wife tramping the roads 
and chatting sadly, the idyll of the Jew 
boy at point of starvation who comes 
back to an attic transformed suddenly 
into a home by the ticking of a clock 
and the brave presence of a girl. Of 
simplest things, in quietest manner, are 
the poems composed. 

The short lines in which they are 
written form an interesting experiment. 
Gibson is probably trying to catch the 
brief speech-unit of unsophisticated 
talk. Sometimes they are very effective, 
achieving a strange directness. They 
shorten as the emotion rises, the dimeter 
being often used with the panting ef- 
fect of speech that struggles in vain 
to render the unspoken. Yet it must 
be confessed that often the result is un- 
pleasantly jerky, and the touch uncer- 
tain, Artificial phrases are still allowed: 
“Your brow is smooth,” “I strove to 
keep the night at bay.” It is a relief 
when we get the homely and the nat- 
ural: “It’s ill work tramping all the day 
with naught but hunger in the belly.” 
But we never know when we are going 
to lapse into literature, and the same 
incertitude though in slight measure 
clings to the poems in Daily Bread as a 
whole. 

But in his last volume, Fires, Gibson 
gets much nearer his great end. To a 
surprising degree he reaches the aim 


‘ “IS IT NOTHING TO YOU, YE WHO 


JuLIs GARDNER WHITLOOK 


The claw-like hands and the faces grey, 
The look of the old in the dull young eyes, 
The burdens grim of an endless day 
Where the play is lost, and the laughter dies. 


On the Cross the Saviour stirs and sighs. 


The painted lips and the draggled lace, 
The mocking smile and the features drawn: 

The death of the woman power and grace— 
Prey of the greed and the lust and the scorn. 


Deeper presses the Crown of Thorn. 
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of art, releasing without ornament or 
change the emotion inherent in reality. 
These poems are narrative not dramatic, 
but so limpid is the medium that no 
temperament of the narrator intervenes 
between us and the theme. It is the 
old theme,—the pitiful endurance of the 
poor, the idyll ever near the tragedy, so 
perchance all the sweeter. There is en- 
tire absence of sensation, mere chron- 
icling of fact. Artifice has vanished. 
Meter remains, and rhyme; but the ca- 
dence follows the breath in its broken 
rise and fall, the repetition of phrase 
with rising passion is of the very truth 
of life, and the recurrent rhymes merely 
hold us to the sense of unity through all 
the flow of varied joy and pain. 

Does not Wordsworth’s spirit smile on 
such work? Sombre poems, the world 
will think these, and not wrongly; poems 
of our strange transition time when the 
passionate light of dawning brotherhood 
shines on a world still dark with slavery 
and needless wrong. But not hopeless: 
poems. For as Wordsworth himself 
tells us, “there is a comfort in the 
strength of love,” and that comfort is 
ours as we read. Pure, profound, the- 
love of mother and son, of brother, of 
wife and husband, illumines these 
glooms and gives us power to endure; 
yes, power to praise life for essential 
beauty, that no pain can blur, no in- 
justice overcome. 


All life moving to one measure, 

Daily bread, daily bread, 

Bread of life and bread of labor, 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 

Hand-to-mouth and no tomorrow, 

Dearth for housemate, death for neigh- 
bor. 


Yet, when all the babes are fed, 
Love, are these not crumbs to treasure? 


PASS BYP” 


The lack and the loss and the toil and the strain, 
The crowded room and the darkened street— 
The lawless life—and the gnawing pain 

Of the ward and the cell and the wrong complete. 


Fast drops the blood from His hands and feet. 


MISS FOSTER—OUR CLUB MANAGER 


I came home one night, re- 
cently,” said Mr. Harrington, 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
“The side streets were growing quiet, 
and I met very few people. As 1 passed 
the back of the saloon on S—— street, 
the one that has been so much talked 
about on account of the wine room 
over it, I noticed a cab standing at the 
side entrance. Just then the door open- 
ed and I saw a man coming down the 
stairway, with a girl over his shoulder 
like a sack of flovr. She was evidently 
dead drunk or drugged. The man put 
her into the cab, and it drove away.” 
There were five of us gathered in my 
library to discuss a proposed step in a 
social emergency, but nothing that was 
said before or after that story remains 
with me, for the impression it made 
was so profound. It was just as if the 
monster, Vice, the outlines of whose 
veiled form I had but dimly seen, and 
whose shadow always darkened the 
slums, had suddenly come ‘close and 
turned his hideous visage full upon me. 
It had sickened me when first I saw the 
faces of those other two, Poverty and 
Disease, but this one made me tremble. 
I had learned to accept the fact that all 
of them made their haunts in the slums, 
and to think of them as breeding there. 
One comes to think of the darkness of 
those miserable places as the cloak of 
Vice, and the stench of them as the foul 
breath of Disease. I had even grown 
to realize, after a number of epidemics, 
how Disease creeps out of the slums, 
steals into our own homes, and smites 
us at our very firesides. 
But Vice! I didn’t realize that it did. 
the same thing. There wasn’t any ocu- 
lar demonstration of that. There was 
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“Beauty for Ashes” 


A‘narrative of discovery out along the 
road from a woman’s threshold 


Chapter V 


_ The Larger Life for the 
Working Girl 


bk B by Albion Fellows Bacon 


no crépe on the door where girls were 
ruined or boys went to the bad. There 
were no funeral processions with white 
coffins to cross our path and make us 
think about the victims. We couldn't 
trace that kind of contagion by house- 
flies, or such emissaries of death from 
the filthy dens. And there wasn’t any- 
thing in the nature of a death list in the 
papers; just a headline, now and then, 
to tell of what went on in the dark. 
And here was Vice, in our midst! No- 
body knew whose girl had been put into 
that cab. Nobody knew what boys were 
in her company. I thought of the story 
my pretty nurse had told me of “mash- 
ers’ lined up on the bright streets at 
night, and of some of her friends who 
had gone to a picture show and later to 
a restaurant with two strange boys. She 
had come in, one night, white and ex- 
cited, and told me that the son of a 
well-known family had followed her 


home. 
The Terror by Night 

But I hadn’t thought of such end- 
ings! I was like some one who had 
slept while a house was burning, and 
woke to hear cries for help. To think 
of ever having said “I don’t want to 
know these things.” Now I wanted to 
know. Not everything—oh, horrors, 
no! but enough to be able to help, to do 
something more than to spray rose wat- 
er, or rub on salve. I wanted to do 
something for the girls in the world 
around me, outside of the slums, to keep 
them from being drawn into those dread- 
ful traps. 

There was a big story in the news- 
papers, just then, about a girl who 
was kidnapped, at one of our dépots, 
and who escaped later to tell a dreadful 
white slave experience. One of our 


friends, S. N. Douglas, was then and is 
still president of the Board of Children’s — 
Guardians here. Knowing the devoted 
service that he and his wife had given 
to humanity for years, 1 went down to, 
find out something about the real condi- 
tions that threatened our young people. 
He told me many sad cases of ruined 
homes, wayward girls, and neglected’ 
children, things that his office had given — 
him power to probe into, with the help 
of the law, which I should never have 
discovered in my visits. 

Then he sent me to their probation 
officer. The latter told me of the young ' 
girls he had driven in off the streets at 
night, only to have their mothers tell 
him to “’tend to his own business.” He 
told me of some of the lures that draw 
girls, and ended with a statement as to 
the number of girls—young girls, who - 
stayed out on the streets, and never went 
home all-night. 

“But they are the children of immoral 
parents, who grow up accustomed ‘to 
these things; what we call the lower 
classes?” I faltered. 

“Not all of them,” he answered. 
“There are many, a surprising number. 
from the better classes.” 

That night, and many nights, I lay 
awake, listening to the steps that passed 
the house. Some were light and swift, 
some dragging and slow. Surely, none 
of them went astray, up in our good 
neighborhood! But I was haunted with 
the thought of little white feet, some of 
them glimmering almost with the light 
of the pearly street where they had 
been so lately set, passing on, to sink 
into the ooze and mire, perhaps never 
to come back! 

One Sunday morning the police mat- 
ron telephoned me, the charities office 
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The Old Homestead on Main Street which was our Club’s first headquarters. 


yeinig elobed: to know if:1 would come 


lown to a little cheap hotel near one of 
yur railroad stations, to see a country 
rirl who was sick and in trouble. Tele- 
honing Miss Metz to meet me there, 
_ went on down. 
The girl was a gentle, ignorant crea- 
ure, from the backwoods of Kentucky, 
who had come to find work in our city. 
She had simply taken her small funds 
ind started off, with no friends here, no 
eferences, and no place in sight. She 
iad blown out the gas on her first night 
iere, and barely escaped asphyxiation. 
But her escape from a worse fate was 
nore marvellous. As I entered her little 
stuffy room she was sitting, dressed, on 
he side of her bed, dazed, sick and 
rembling still from the effects of the 
ras, telling her story to a big policeman. 
She told of the kind gentleman whom 
the had picked out of a trainful of men, 
ill strange to her. She had asked him 
0 show her to a hotel, assuring him that 
he had money. 
; Facing the Truth 
_ She wanted to go right back home, 
mut she was too sick to travel and could 
10t be left there. So I took her home 
vith me, until she was able to start off 
nm the train alone. She was thoroughly 
esick and frightened, but we did not 
t her go without telling her some plain 
Bes The incident aroused me to the 
ers to which ignorant country girls 
ire exposed, and I told it to our Home 
lissionary Society which had just or- 
ized. There was a division of inter- 
t in the society between work in 
vansville and outside work, such as 
ping immigrants in our big cities, 
mtier work, etc., all of which was 
tongly presented in our church litera- 
ire. Having a hand in the program 
that year, I determined to enlist at 
t a part of the interest for our own 
y, whose need, I knew, was so des- 


perate, and to which no other city was 
sending funds, or to which no home mis- 
sionary would be sent. So we took up 
a study of the needs and conditions of 
our city, from every social standpoint, 
including ‘schools, asylums, jails and 
slums, and it was understood that ‘who- 
ever took part in the program must 
actually go and investigate. Besides 
this, we had on our program people who 
knew about actual conditions, the presi- 
dent of our Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians, their probation officer, the police 
matron, the Y. M. C. A. secretary, the 
charities secretary, and others. 

Never was more live interest in mis- 
sionary meetings. Every one was pack- 
ed to the doors, and visitors became 
members. 

Thrilled and spellbound those dear 
good women sat, with “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
of horror. At some places they looked 
down and picked at their gloves or 
smoothed out a black silken wrinkle. 
Mr. Douglas told how he had called at 
a home to see about taking some chil- 
dren, and the mother, opening the door, 
dropped her baby on the floor because 
she was too drunk to hold it. He and 
the others told things the like of which 
our women had never heard, in all their 
sweet pure lives. But they were made 
of good Methodist stuff, and to know 
their duty was to do it. Not a word of 
persuasion was needed to make them 
take up a work for girls, in our city. 

The first thing we did was to open a 
-room for temporary shelter for girls 
and women who might be stranded and 
friendless. The next was to have big 
cards printed and framed and hung in 
the cars, in all the railroad or traction 
lines coming into Evansville, and to 
have them posted in the stations far 
along the roads, particularly at the 
little country stations. These were the 
“Traveler's Aid” warning and direction 
notices, giving the address of our shel- 


ter room. They brought some inter- 
esting and helpful results. 

Another work soon came to our hands. 
One day, at noon, I went by the chari- 
ties office to make a visit to a case with 
Eleanor Foster, the new assistant sec- 
retary. ; 

As she locked the door of the office 
she remarked: “I wish there were some 
pleasant place, in our city, where the 
working girls could spend their noon 
hour, where they might eat their lunch 
and rest and read—some comfortable, 
cosy place.” .Then she explained that 
she had found some of the factory 
girls taking their lunches in saloon din- 
ing rooms, or eating a cold lunch at 
their work tables in the factories, in 
the midst of the muss of their work, 
They did seem very bad, the incidents 
she told, though I had never given a 
thought to the subject. 

“Well, let’s have a place. Why not?” 
I asked. And as we walked along in the 
crisp air, we discussed a plan. She told 
me what she knew of the girls’ troubles 
and temptations, and we talked of how 
we could help them, if we could come in 
touch with them. The matter was pre- 
sented to the next home missionary meet- 
ing, Miss Foster also being a member. 
Our ladies were all interest, and appoint- 
ed us two, with our deaconess, who was 
deeply. concerned about such things, as 
an investigating committee to go the 
rounds of the shops and factories, and 
see what was needed and what most 
feasible. So we started out. 


The New Plan 


The big iron doors of the mills and 
factories opened to us, and shut us into 
a new world. We had driven past these 
huge buildings and had heard the roar 
of machinery, but we thought only of 
the moving bands and the buzzing 
wheels, then. Now, inside, looking 
down the long dusty aisles, where ranks 
of girls stood, with machine-like mo- 
tions, we realized that human lives were 
woven on those looms, or wound among 
those wheels. The girls seemed so much 
a part of their work that when one of 
them answered our greeting it was al- 
most as if a cog had spoken. 

It gave a new importance to fabrics, 
buttons, paper, etc., to see them grow 
by degrees under those skillful, patient 
hands. We had used daily all the count- 
less products of our factories, as if they 
grew on trees, with never a thought of 
the human muscle and nerve that went 
into them. In the cold twilight of win- 
ter mornings we had often heard, faint 
and far off, a factory whistle blow for 
work, and we had turned over to take 
another nap in our soft warm beds. But 
even then these girls were hurrying 
along the foggy streets, in which the 
street lamps still glimmered, shivering 
in the chill air. And when the big doors 
opened, after work, and they poured out 
into the street again, the sun was down 
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and they went home in another gas-lit 
twilight. 

Seasons changed outside the factory, 
from white to green, to gold, to russet, 
back to white. Inside, it was only 
warmer or colder. Through dusty win- 
dow panes the sun peered in upon their 
work, and made a slightly varying fig- 
ure on the floor through all the year. 


Work for All Seasons 


In spring the windows were opened, 
and the little shiny leaves called “Come 
out—the woods are waiting.” From the 
street below came up the sound of auto 
horns. Beautiful girls, in flower-like 
gowns, rode by on their way to enter- 
tainments or outings. But, like the 
Lady of Shallott, the girls at the looms 
could not leave their weaving to look 
down from the windows. Only in the 
mirror of their fancies did they see the 
pageant of the world go by, and the 
“knights come riding two by two.” Or, 
perhaps, they saw it in the pages of a 
dime novel. 

Something of all this was borne in 
upon us as we passed down the ranks, 
chatting with the girls. It gave us con- 
fidence in our plan to know that the 
owners of the mills were in full sym- 
jpathy with our project, and were ready 
to give us financial aid. The problem 
was to win the ‘confidence of the girls, 
to find out their needs, and secure their 
co-operation. Infinitely more tact was 
needed to approach the girls than had 
been needed for friendly visiting. Those 
we visited as “charity patients” had 
asked for help. These girls were as 
independent as we were. Not only had 
they not solicited our interest, but we 
were not sure whether they would take 
it. Some of the girls, in fact, did not 
need any help, for there were many 
who belonged to good families, of gen- 
tle breeding, with every safeguard 
thrown about them at home. Some were 
daughters of respectable, thrifty work- 
ing men, others of widowed mothers who 
needed support. But it was the girls of 
inferior parentage, and poor or bad 
home surroundings in whom we were 
especially interested. 

As Miss Foster said, “The first class 
have their problems and temptations, as 
do all classes of girls, but they also 
have what the others .lack—standards 
of conduct and resisting power. The 
girl who just grows, like a weed—what 
can be expected of her in the way of 
blossom and fruit ?” 

Timing our visits at the noon hour, 
we found that many of the girls went 
home to lunch. But some of those who 
came across the town had brought a 
cold lunch, and were eating it at their 
work tables. 

The day of factory lunch and rest 
rooms had not yet arrived, and most of 
our factories were not built so as to 
have available space for them. Later, 
some of the managers of mills and laun- 


dries put them in, inspired, we felt, by 
the success of our plan. 

We found, as we went about, the girls 
of the cigar factories eating in the to- 
bacco-heavy air at the tables where they 
had rolled cigars. In the laundries, they 
had spread their lunch on benches, amid 
the sudsy steam. In one factory, the 
girls sat in the windows or on the linty 
floor, not having chairs. After lunch, 
some who did piece work rushed back to 
work without a breath of air, because 
they were anxious to make the extra 
money, They admitted that the “boss” 
had urged them to rest and exercise, 
but they wouldn’t take the time. 

Some of the girls went out, bare- 
headed, to walk the street, their arm-in- 
arm line stretching across the side-walk. 
We saw others romping with the men, 
inside the factory entrance. A-number 
testified that a “bunch” of their mates 
had gone to a nearby saloon dining- 
room, and gave a description of the 
savory lunch served there. We met 
others buying candy or “sodies” at a 
confectioners, and saw a number 
munching cheese and crackers or ba- 
nanas. 

The girls listened to our plan, some 
passively, some indifferently, others with 
interest. Out of them all we got enough 
promises of patronage to make us feel 
secure in our venture. 

Then our society called a mass meet- 
ing, and we gave the enterprise to the 
churches and clubs of the city, draw- 
ing the committees of our permanent 
organization from them all, and making 
Miss Foster manager by common con- 
sent. 

We found a place in the business dis- 
trict, convenient to various stores and 
factories, and large enough for our din- 
ing-room, kitchen, rest and reading 
room and lavatory. It was furnished 
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Five cents brought us from work to this little oak grove, where long, cool 
evenings and quiet Sundays gave us a new lease on life. 
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simply, with rattan chairs and couches 
in the reading room, soft cushions, 
sheer white curtains and flowers in the 
windows, and books and magazines on 
the big table—a tasteful, homelike place. 
A happy committee prepared the first 
noon meal, An anxious committee sat 
and waited for the girls to arrive 
Would they fail us? 

We all rose in a body and greeted the 
first girl who came in, and I know | 
embraced her. But we need not have 
been anxious. The girls poured in, 
and our success, on that side, was as- 
sured. 


Our Manager 


Every one had wanted Miss Fos- 
ter to be manager, and she proved to 
be the lodestone that drew the girls 
to .our~rooms. We found, as others 


~have found, that nothing is so valuable 


to a work of this kind as the personality 
about which it centers. Not plans, not 
equipment, not anything can make up 
for that. There was something about 
her laughing brown eyes and her sweet 
low voice that the girls, and the rest of 
us, found irresistible. “What makes you 
so different from us girls,’ one of them 
asked, worshipfully. It was those very 
differences that made them look up te 
her, but it was her sympathy and in- 
sight that made them bring their 
troubles, and open up their hearts te 
her. 

The good warm meals we furnished 
the girls, at an average of eleven cents 
(before meat and potatoes went so high) 
tempted many into our pleasant dining- 
room. Many returned at ‘night when 
we moved back tables and chairs and 
had a simple gymnasium. This drew 


better than cooking or sewing classes. 
“Oh, we don’t want to learn things, we 
just want to sing and dance and play, 
and have a good time,” said one girl 


feduty for Ashes” 
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10 voiced the feelings of the others, 
yoks failed to attract this type of girls, 
cept the very lightest fiction. Our 
forts to interest them in good books 
vealed many cases of arrested mental 
velopment. 

But they all took to the gymnasium. 
iey liked the romping games, and the 
eedom of the bloomers. We had girls 
all ages in the gymnasium classes. 
lere were little stunted things, with 
lite weazened faces and pink lidded 
es, who didn’t look as if they could 
ssibly be factory age. We had others 
10 were pretty and plump and young, 
ll others, angular, bent and forty, so 
ff, from long bending over a machine, 
at it was pathetic to see their exer- 
ses. But what rest these movements 
ve to tired backs, and how the color 
me into pale cheeks and the light into 
ll eyes it was good to see. 

The girls naturally fell into congenial 
oups. The younger ones wanted to 
ke up amateur theatricals (which re- 
Ited mostly in tableaux), and we 
imored them to keep them off the 
feet. 


Song and Study 


Our most devoted committee of social 
orkers had had long experience in free 
ndergarten work and mother’s meet- 
gs. This committee organized a sing- 
g class, teaching, incidentally, many 
her things. They found that the girls 
lew only the songs of the street, but 
ok readily to our good old classics. 
ley were delighted with “Annie 
wurie,” and “Home, Sweet Home”’— 
ey were new to them! 
After some of our classes we had a 
nd of “party,” at our rooms. Then 
ipline was relaxed, and every one 
formed, girls, leaders and all, in her 
yn specialty. To be with the younger 
rls was like being with a set of big 
ildren, for their every emotion found 
itward expression, They grew most 
voted to their leaders, and delighted 
show their affection in smothering 


abraces, by so many strong. young: 


ms at once, that one was swept: off 


e floor. — 
We found that our great problem was 
younger girls, who were so easily 


taught, so readily interested. We learn- 
ed how many. temptations beset them, 
at every step, in the factory, on the 
street, sometimes in their own tenements. 
We learned how many of them had older 
sisters, who had gone wrong, sometimes 
even mothers who set a dreadful ex- 
ample. Many of the older girls could 
not be won away from the streets, but 
the younger ones had not yet settled 
into any bad habits. If we could only 
show them the dangers, and teach them 
to love better things! 


Health and Home Economics 


We gave the girls health talks, speak- 
ing to them simply and plainly. Among 
them we included a talk on the care of 
the teeth, It happened that a handsome 
young dentist gave this talk, and, at the 
end, he gave opportunity for the girls to 
ask questions, if they desired. 

A dead silence followed his remark. 
Finally, Clara, who had been eyeing the 
young man admiringly, blurted out. 

“Say, where is your office at?” 

We had chosen, as the first president 
of our Working Girls’ Association, the 
wife of one of our merchants, a lady of 
many virtues and much wisdom, and 
withal a perfect housekeeper. It took 
all of these, and, oh, what devotion, to 
make our experiment a success in its 
first test years! It took the devotion of 
many others, too, who helped as direc- 
tors or on committees. But there wasn’t 
one of us who didn’t get more out of it 
than she put into it, a hundredfold. 
What housewifely spirit does not de- 
light to plan delicious menus at lowest 
cost? What motherly soul does not love 
to gather in those who are homesick for 
a home they never possessed? 

Down in the bottom of our hearts we 
all realized how much of our abundance 
had gone to waste, for lack of ways to 
spend it. Not money, not goods, but 
richness of experience, fulness of life, 
love lavished on a few, hoarded within 
our, own: walls. It. was a relief to open 
the channels and let it flow. out. 

Our work grew and broadened. We 
needed dormitories, for so many girls 
were away from home, and boarded in 
the “hall bedroom” we had read about. 
I was surprised to find these rooms just 
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as miserable as they were pictured, for 
I had always supposed they belonged to 
fiction. How mean they were—small, 
unheated, cheerless, ugly! We felt the 
need of dormitories then more keenly 
after tramping the streets in search of 
rooms for country girls, and finding 
that rooms in good districts were too ex- 
pensive, and cheap rooms were not only 
miserable but generally not respectable 

It was then that one of ou: leading 
philanthropists, Major A. C. Rosencranz, 
bought and presented to our association 
an old homestead, near Main Street. 
Now we had a real home, and we set 
about to make every room an object les- 
son. We rented the bedrooms to as 
many girls as they would accommodate, 
but still the demands for rooms came in. 


Plans Postponed 


Miss Foster and I wanted to rent an 
adjacent dwelling for a dormitory, and 
provide it with a matron, letting the 
girls do co-operative housekeeping, or 
hire a cook, as their wages permitted, 
or take their meals at our home. I had 
my eye on the entire row of houses, for 
the same purpose, and would have given 
each a “house mother,” to supervise the 
company in the parlor, which was so 
sorely needed, and to look after the 
girls generally. The houses could have 
been self-supporting, we counted; there 
were plenty of homeless girls to fill 
them. But we were voted “plungers,” 
and the idea was allowed to drop, for 
the time. But I’ve never given it up. 

When our good president was worn 
out with the work, they made me take 
her place. The enterprise couldn’t have 
been more on my heart, but the official 
position placed it more on my shoulders. 
If it had not been for the faithful wom- 
en who were helping with heart and soul 
and who had so much more experience 
than I, I shouldn’t have dared. And 
then there was always a practical hus- 
band and the experience of mother and 
sisters to fall back upon. 

It was the making of me. To have 
to assume responsibility and make de- 
cisions, such as none of my other work 
had involved, developed the ability to 
do it. These things strengthen one’s 
fiber wonderfully. I’ve seen it often, in 
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the case of other women, who, all un- 
tried, were put at the head of some or- 
ganization. This very day, in churches 
and clubs, there are shy, diffident women, 
who shrink from doing any but the sim- 
plest part, in sheer timidity. And yet, 
if circumstances called them to a place 
of responsibility, they would amaze 
themselves and their community with 
their growing efficiency. 


Publicity Work 


The hardest duty of my new position 
was to give little talks to clubs and so- 
cieties that we wanted to interest. But 
the ordeal became less severe each 
time. It was a pleasant duty, on the 
contrary, to write the newspaper ar- 
ticles that were necessary to win the in- 
terest of the public. The whole office 
force of the various newspapers, from 
editors, reporters, even down to the of- 
fice boys, took such a cordial interest in 
our work and showed such a sympathy 
for the girls we were trying to help, 
that it made our task easy. The ad- 
vertising they gave us was worth thous- 
ands of dollars, if we had paid for the 
space, and they gave us-editorials, good 
big headlines, “boxes,” and even used 
my cartoons. 

Now my duties called me into still 
closer intimacy with the girls, and I 
came to see what fine qualities many of 
them had. And they were all so brave 
and cheerful ! 

We had all classes in our association, 
from those who performed the highest 
to the lowest grades of labor. Some of 
the stenographers, forewomen and heads 
of departments in stores formed an aux- 
iliary to help the others, and no support 
we received was so earnest. “We know 
how much a girl in business is up 
against,” one of them said. 

How much, indeed! They brought 
their stories to us, with all their troubles 
and perplexities. Some of them had 
troubles at home, of the most trying 
kind. Maggie’s mother married the 
girl’s step-father when he was drunk. 
A few months later he murdered the 
woman. Maggie could not speak of 
him without a dangerous gleam in her 
eyes. She would have felt justified in 
killing him, if ever the chance came. 

Sadie was only sixteen. Her mother 
was a bad woman, and all of her sis- 
ters had gone wrong. When she quar- 
reled with her father, we welcomed the 
chance to take her into our fold. She 
adored Miss Foster, clung to her, fol- 
lowed her to church, took her advice in 
every detail, and showed a horror of the 
way her family had gone. We kept her 
with us, got her a good position, and 
she has kept straight and true, and is 
turning out to be a fine useful woman. 

It took us a long time to get used to 
‘some of the girls’ ideas about marriage. 
It was an incident to many of them, and 
so was divorce. They would marry for 
a joke, on a bet, on the impulse of the 


moment. ‘Oh, well,’ they would say, 
“if he don’t treat me right, I won’t stay 
with him.” 


Matrimonial Theories 

Mamie, jilted by the man she expect- 
ed to marry, shrugged her shoulders. 
Like so many of the girls, she was cor- 
responding with an unknown man. “I 
am ready to marry you,” she wrote him, 
and after an actual acquaintance of two 
weeks, they were married. 

My worst shock came from an elder- 
ly spinster, whom I had supposed the 
pink of propriety. She surprised us 
first with the news that she was about 
to marry, and next with the announce- 
ment ‘that she was not. “Why, what’s 
happened?” we inquired. ‘Oh, well, he 
done me dirt,’ she said irefully. “He 
promised to get a divorce, an’he never 
done it!” 


I realized, in this work, how ‘much my 


experience with my own house maids 
had prepared me for things I should hear. 
Some of them had worked before in 
restaurants, some in cotton mills, in the 
bottle-cap factory, laundries, cigar fac- 
tories, etc., and most of, them had been 
employed in other homes. Their odd 
ideas of caste, their startling slang, 
their ideals and standards, quite as 
startling, their queer ambitions, had 
opened my eyes to many things. 

From country girls, many of them 
daughters of close-fisted German farm- 
ers, I got an idea of how barren and 
dull life in the country may be, under 
certain conditions, and could seé why so 
many girls and boys come to town. 
They come to get, among other things, 
amusement, styles and cash, as well as 
independence, and they get everything 
they come for. It was astonishing to see 
how soon some of them learned to 
“make their hair,” and acquire the walk 
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and manner of the city-bred. The 
would make as many sacrifices for styl 
as any society leader. 

I remember what a hard time I hat 
to prevail upon one Lizzie not to hay 
all her pretty sound white teeth ex 
tracted, so that she might have a com 
plete set of false ones, as that was th 
height of fashion in Hochstadt! 

Think of those ignorant girls turnes 
loose in the city, to find a factory jol 
and a lodging! With no place to receiv: 
callers, homesick, missing the sunt 
fields where they had tossed hay, miss 
ing their parents’ stern discipline—hov 
the lights of the street would lur 
them! How the pretty things in th 
shop windows would tempt them! Hoy 
they would accept even a stranger 
company, from sheer loneliness! 


The “‘Company”’ Problem 


Those other girls, whose “homes 
were in the crowded temements— 
knew why they preferred to meet thei 
company on the street. Some of then 
were so pretty, with delicately moulde 
figures, which they decked in finery i 
they went hungry to pay for it. Thes 
girls were eager for the opportunity o 
the sewing and millinery classes, t 
learn to make the pretty things the 
loved. When they were dressed witl 
their best care, no one would guess th 
kind of homes they came from, unti 
they began to talk. Then we could un 
derstand why they wanted to make 
good showing, and why they shrank i 
shame from letting a new and “swell 
acquaintance see the wretched hole the 
lived in. Many of them lived, with : 
family of seven or more, in two rooms 
Some of their families had even oni 
room, we knew, for we learned that ow 

[Continued on page 731.) 
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The State Industrial School 


As I lived through it—and as I should like to see it 


By Charles David Souder 


July in the year 1907. A few 

fleecy clouds floating across the 
clear blue of the sky had no power 
0 diminish the intensity of the sun’s 
‘ays. However, there were dark, ugly 
slouds that would not permit the sun- 
ight of happiness to penetrate the sad- 
ress of my mother’s heart as I reluctant- 
y allowed three men to assist me on to 
in east-bound train. For I was -being 
aken to the State Industrial School for 
Boys—the State Reform School. 
_All the experiences of that day are 
till very vivid in my mind. The heat 
vyithout was more than matched by the 
leat of my nerves. The other passen- 
gers on the train were vainly struggling 
ior bodily comfort; I, for the mastery 
yf the surging passions of my heart. The 
houghts of the passengers, no doubt, 
vere of plans successfully carried out 
n the past and of pleasant days to come; 
ny thoughts, regretful, rebellious, and 
thaotic, alternated between a past dark- 
ned by my present predicament, and an- 
fry curiosity about the life which I was 
oon to enter. 
It seemed only a short time before I 
tood at the gate of the school. I well 
emember how beautiful the campus 
tees and flowers looked that day. In 
pite of my despondency I said aloud to 
nyself, “What a fine looking place this 
s!” Truly, as I remember it, nothing 
sould have been much more charming. 
iverything seemed to be in harmony 
Bye my restless and sad spirit. 
We were driven along the circling 
riveway, past the sparkling fountain in 
he front campus, up to the door of the 
arge administration building where -we 
ntered. 
3 ?; 
_ After my commitment papers had been 
xamined and I was an integral part of 
he institution, I was permitted to go 
ith the men who had brought me, to 
ook over the whole school. As we 
ssed from one to another of the rooms, 
alls and buildings, with which I was 
joon to become familiar, our guide, a 
mall lad of some dozen years, told of 
he work that was being done in the 

ool, and the way the boys were treat- 

i. He almost made me believe that I 
fas most fortunate in entering on an 
perience of almost unlimited oppor- 


a was a hot day in the middle of 


First Impressions 


clothes. These consisted of a blue uni- 
form, two striped work-shirts, a Sunday 
shirt (then plain white, but now, they 
too are thinly striped), a straw hat, a 
cadet hat, two pairs of overalls, two 
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For the story of this middle west- 
ern lad and how he came to write 
this article, see the editorial pages. 


pairs of socks, and a pair of shoes. They 
took from me practically everything that 
I had, except a few articles of no value. 
Then they sent me to the barber-shop 
where my hair was clipped. 

It was growing dark when I was “re- 
ported” (1. e., taken) to Captain M— of 
Company A. 

When supper was over the “family” 
(company) returned to the cottage 
where some sixty boys were “herded.” 
This is a three story building, including 
the basement. On the first is the cap- 
tain’s living rooms and the boys’ as- 
sembly or reading room; the two upper 
floors are each in a single room for dor- 
mitory use, with the exception of two 
locked wardrobes and the relief officer’s 
bed-room. 

We marched first to the dingy base- 
ment, where many hours a week are 
idled away, much of it necessarily be- 
cause of the largeness of the family. 
For myself, however, this first evening, 
I had the task of marking my clothes 
with the serial number which henceforth 
was to designate me as merely one of 
the units in an organization where so 
much of the meaning and freedom of 
personality were lost. 

A little later in the evening, as I sat 
for the first time on the bench that ran 
around the walls of the room, I had my 
first insight of the disciplinary system 


of my new home. Mr. M— came down 
with his strop to flog a couple of boys. 
He paused in the doorway; no one 
moved. He then called to the boys. 
They rose sullenly and with dark faces, 
trembling a little, but with no delay, si- 
lently followed him from the room. The 
dropping of a pin would have sounded 
like a fire-cracker, and the silence was 
first broken by the screaming of the un- 
fortunate lads, which reached us scarce- 
ly diminished from the adjoining room. 
Judge then my feelings when in an in- 
terval of the cries a boy came to me 
from Mr. M— and asked how I should 
like some of the same treatment! Some 
may choose to call this sort of thing 
reformative; I should call it mere pun- 
ishment. 


The Parole System 

Still later in the evening, however, 
a different side of the government was 
revealed to me when one of the boys 
came to me and sitting down not too 
unkindly by my side explained the sys- 
tem of merits and parole by which, if I 
accepted my situation and obeyed the 
rules, I should be allowed to leave the 
school, free again under slight super- 
vision, in a little more than a year. 

The first evening showed me how 
thoroughly we as individuals were ab- 
sorbed into the institution. On all pos- 
sible occasions we marched everywhere 
in line, even to the bathrobe, toilet, and, 
that night at about nine o’clock, in sin- 
gle file, we marched to bed, under the 
surveillance of the captain and his cadet 
officers. Leaving our shoes in the base- 
ment, and having marched upstairs, we 
placed our trousers in the wardrobe and 
received each a night shirt. I took stock 
of what I had. I found that I was with- 
out my hair, had a striped work shirt 
and a white night shirt in my possession. 
I also noticed the heavy screening over 
the windows. 

When the reports had been taken, and 
all had been found present or accounted 
for, and the door had been locked and 
silence reigned supreme, I lay on my 
little cot and, looking at the one light in 
the center of the room, wondered what 
it all meant. In this meditative mood I 
raised my head and looked about me. 
No sooner had I done this than the ser- 
geant’s sharp words, “Get your damn 
nut under the covers!” greeted my ears 
and again my tired head hit the pillow, 
this time to sleep. I was awakened all 
too soon by the shrieking whistle of the 
engine house and the sergeant’s sonor- 
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us, “Roll out!” Soon all was in com- 
motion; Mr. M— unlocked the doors 
and we walked silently into the cloak 
room and then into the basement, and 
after reports to breakfast. 

After breakfast the women who al- 
ways had charge of us at the table, ex- 
changed places with the officers who 
marshalled us to the detail, which is a 
large open quadrangle. The companies 
remained at attention until a young and 
stately man, marched into the center of 
the square. Coming to a halt he com- 
manded, “Right and left face! Forward 
march !” 

The boys walked to the right and left 
in what to my unaccustomed eyes seem- 
ed to be confusion. I stood there idioti- 
cally for a minute and then went for- 
ward and introduced myself to the su- 
perintendent in these words: “I am a 
new boy. The boys told me to see you 
and find out where to work.” 

Then this man, whose warmth and 
geniality had already reached me, squar- 
ed his shoulders and placed his hand 
on mine, saying as he did so, “Yes, I 
know that you are a new boy. I’ve been 
thinking of you considerably, and don’t 
know just where to put you. I'll tell 
you,—you work for Mr. M— a few days 
and I will decide.” 

Thus ended my first talk with one 
of the finest young men that I 
have ever known; almost the only 
man who took any visible interest in 
me when I entered the institution. Per- 
haps no greater opportunity can come to 
anyone in any work than to nerve and 
comfort the boys who are in the extrem- 
ity of those in reform schools. Now, 
after nearly six years are past, I re- 
member this and similar incidents that 
mean more to me than all the rest of 
the institution. The price of a year’s 
work would not buy their memory. 


The Attitude Toward Work 


Working on the force that single day, 
setting posts, clearly revealed the atti- 
tude of the fellows toward work and 
soon brought me into full sympathy with 
them. I learned from them that it was 
for the state I was working. What in- 
centive had I to work for the state? I, 
like the other boys, came to regard the 
state as our common enemy. It had 
deprived us of our liberty and our time. 
I found myself watched like a mouse, 
and had I tried to escape, I should have 
been hunted like a rabbit. The state put 
a premium on my capture and delivery, 
and if I were taken, it would flog me like 
a dog. Why should I care to work for 
the state? There was no money in it. 
I clearly saw that the amount of my 
work did not materially affect my parole. 
Unless I did so little that I lost merits 
for not doing more, I was, to all prac- 
tical purposes, as well off for shirking 
as for working hard. I finally framed 
the policy of doing as little as I could 
consistent with mediocre satisfaction. 


This policy I kept with few breaks 
through my year’s stay there. 

I had not been in the school many 
days before I got my first personal ex- 
perience of the discipline and learned 
that there, as in the world without, pun- 
ishment sometimes falls where it is not 
deserved. Of course, like every new 
boy I was cherishing hopes of running 
away (a member of the Board of Con- 
trol says that for the first few weeks 
a boy thinks of nothing else). I was 
not, however, planning to put my hopes 
into immediate execution; for all my 
letters from home were fraught with 
the accounts of the illness of my mother, 
and moving entreaties that I would do 
nothing to increase her trouble. ~ 

It was Saturday afternoon, our half- 
holiday, and our “family” had gone to 
a near-by stream to bathe. 
azine that my mother had sent me, and 
while sitting on the bank restfully ab- 
sorbed in the relief and forgetfulness 
which it brought, the other boys had 
moved a distance of several hundred 
yards away. I had allowed myself to 
become separated from the group to a 
degree that brought me under the sus- 
picion of Mr. M—. Suddenly I heard a 
shout, and looking up, saw the whole 
company coming toward me on the run 
—afterwards I learned that it was at 
the command of Captain M—. In a 
shorter time than it takes to think about 
it I was ducked several times in the 
river. Gasping and shivering, I was 
marched with the others to the cottage 
where Mr. M— set me to work hauling 
dirt, with the observation, that being 
wet, I might catch cold without exercise. 
I hauled a good deal of dirt, or thought 
I did, but my desire to escape was only 
strengthened. By the time that my 
mother had recovered, or the slightest 
opportunity to escape presented itself, I 
had come to realize the folly of any such 
attempt. It was four years later when 
trying to express my contempt for the 
methods of Mr. M— that I ran across 
the following from Riddell, “You can 
force obedience through fear, but you 
can not reform life through fear. To 
reform life you must connect up with 
the inner purposes of life and inspire 
through these to activity.” 

I have not space for the full story 
of my year in the school. In spité of 
the general monotony and the humiliat- 
ing sense of being constantly watched, 
with the steady progress toward the 
time of my dismissal, came a growing 
hopefulness and something like a grow- 
ing loyalty toward the institution and its 
officers. I went into the grades. They 
are in session nine months of the year. 
The days begin at seven in the morning 
and end at five-thirty in the evening. 
One half of each day is spent at some 
kind of work. The other half, at school 
work, is of a really high standard, as 
the regular habits and plain life of the 
boys give them a basis for such work, 


not wholly common with the “outside 


[had amag-- 
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and makes up for the average lack 
mental efficiency. The courses includ 
all branches taught in public schools ¢ 
the state, below the high school, wit! 
some additional subjects for the fe) 
more advanced pupils. 


Looking Toward Improvement 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


I wish to speak now, in a brief way 
of the life and government of the schoo 
and _ offer some suggestions for improve 
ment. " These suggestions are not hast 
or careless, for of the six years tha 
have passed since the doors of the stati 
school opened to let me out I have spen 
the greater part in attending othe 
schools. But my connection with 3 
has never ceased. By frequent visit 
and correspondence I have kept in clos 
touch with the institution, and it ha 
been constantly in my thoughts. rf 

Industrially and agriculturally, th 
school is well organized and equippec 
It is hard to say too much in praise 0 
the training that a boy may receive. Lit 
erally almost all the needs of the schoo 
are supplied by departments where th 
work is done by the boys under super 
vision of officers. This is true of th 
electric light, telephone, and steam-heat 
ing plants; the water-works. and sewer 
age systems; the up-to-date shoe ami 
harness shop; the blacksmith and wage 
shop; the laundry and tailor shop whet 
all the clothes are made; and the prin 
shop, where much of the state offici 
printing is done. The boys 
and decorate the buildings. 
most all of these lines of work the trair 
ing is so thorough that after leavin 
school a boy can enter his chosen indu: 
try with little further apprenticeship. 

No less important is the agricultur 
work. The school has 720 acres of til 
able land, 40 of timber, and 80 of gat 
den and orchard. On the farm are ra 
ed the grain and hay for feeding tl 
stock. The boys (who work on th 
farm forces) are taught the use of moc 
ern methods and implements. In th 
garden and orchard, under charge of a 
expert gardener, are raised all the vege 
tables and fruits consumed during th 
year; and, indeed, there is usually a sui 
plus, which is sold. 

I have already implied that our li 
there was not merely an unvaried roum 
of physical and mental work. Spo 
does not figure very largely, but it is n 
altogether lacking by any means. It 
in simple justice to the present supe 
intendent to say that he does all in h 
power to favor manly sports, and thi 
in his chapel talks he dwells very e 
fectively on fair play. In the summe 
months there is little time for play du 
ing the week, but on Saturday afternoot 
when the weather is fit the whole schot 
plays, or looks on. Base-ball, foot-be 
and tennis are the principal games, TE 
different companies organize teams; am 
other teams, in foot-ball and base-bal 
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hosen from the whole school, occasion- 
ly play with outsiders. On the Fourth 
f July there is a field meet, in which 
empting prizes in fruit and sometimes 
in are offered. 
In winter outdoor sports are out of 
e question, and their place is not taken 
y any physical recreation. Here we 
ire confronted by one of the few de- 
ciencies in the material equipment of 
the school. It is greatly in need of a 
mnasium where drilling and all kinds 
of sport (especially those for winter) 
can be indulged in by the boys. At its 
present session the state legislature 
will be asked to supply this need. Gen- 
erous as has the legislature been to the 
chool in the, past, its members seem not 
ully conscious of the urgency of this 
demand, and one who has been an in- 
mate of the school feels painfully how 
much weaker are all other arguments 
that of the experience which he 
as had and which the legislators doubt- 
less lack. The gymnasiums at our three 
institutions of higher learning cost the 
state nearly three hundred thousand dol- 
Bers, but the legislature has yet to appro- 
priate its first dollar for the erection of 
one at the institution where the minds 
and morals of the boys, so largely de- 
pendent on sound bodies, are so much 
more in need of strengthening than those 
on the average, of our college students. 
_ More should be done to foster inde- 
pendent intellectual activity in the boys. 
It has been some time since debating 
was introduced into the penitentiaries of 
our country, and in them its aim of 
creating interest in and fair knowledge 
of public questions has been well achiev- 
d. But at this institution neither de- 
ate nor public speaking receives any 
erious attention, though a recent inci- 
ent shows that they would be welcomed 
the boys. One of the former inmates 
of the school sent the superintendent a 
small sum to be offered in prizes to the 
successful team in a debate-between his 
company and any other in the school. 
The boys were beginning to look forward 
eagerly toacontest. But the superintend- 
t found time only to “forward the 
idea,” and sent the money back. 


Effort at Journalism 


_ The boys publish a monthly magazine- 
mMewspaper, called The Echo, for 
which each family, each shop and grade, 
las its own reporter. The paper con- 
ins the Roll of Honor, the names of 
ose boys who have escaped report for 
Misconduct during the past month. It 
contains practically no news of the out- 
ide world. The rest of the paper is 
made up of short and serial stories, 
hosen by the officer in charge, from the 
current magazines. Here is opportunity 
or improvement. No effort is made to 
lave the boys produce a literature of 
eir own. The good of this publication 
buld be increased many times, if its 
olumns were available for the literary 


productions of the boys, and if the of- 
ficers. would add encouragement and 
advise them in writing. 

I feel sure that others, who like myself 
have been in that institution believe that 
there is a great chance for a profitable 
change in the religious life of the school. 
It has no chaplain, but there are chapel 
exercises twice each Sunday. Also, 
there is a sermon by one of the differ- 
ent ministers of the city churches, serv- 
ing in rotation, and the recitation of 
the sunday school lesson for that day. 
This latter is. mostly a memory exer- 
cise. Before chapel in the company 
after reciting memory exercises indi- 
vidually, the company drills upon the 
lesson in concert. In chapel the super- 
intendent calls upon the boys by com- 
panies and also asks for volunteers. But 
the sunday school that is composed of 
classes with individual teachers, where 
the lessons are talked over and discuss- 
ed, does not exist. It is interesting to 
note that while the superintendent is 
unable to have the boys taught in classes, 
the warden of our state prison does not 
find an insurmountable barrier against 
this, when it comes to his older second- 
timers and life convicts. 

That the moral tone of our life to- 
gether then, and theirs now, leaves very 
much to be desired scarcely needs be 
said. Under a perfectly wise manage- 
ment this must be the case in any re- 
form school. But any account of the 
school would leave only an incomplete 
impression if it did not at least hint at 
some of the conditions there as I knew 
them. I should like to see them fully 
understood by those in control. 

Sodomy was quite common, due first, 
to the character of the inmates; and 
second, to the almost total lack of segre- 
gation in the sleeping rooms, where op- 
portunities for such practices exist; and 
third, to the poor supervision of the 
officers at night, though our legislature 
has recently provided for this last. 

Tobacco was and is secretly used by 
the boys to a considerable extent. Smok- 
ing, to be sure, was nearly unknown, 
because of the danger of discovery and 
the severe punishment, but chewing is 
more possible, and many learn to chew 
there. Since the boys receive no pay 
for their work in either money or any 
substitute, smuggled tobacco constitutes 
a regular medium of exchange. The 
difficulty of getting, keeping, and using 
it, gives it an exaggerated value. On 
Sunday evening a chew buys a fellow’s 
milk, pie and “camel-dough” (ginger 
bread). When at Christmas time, boxes 
bring the more fortunate boys candy, 
clothing, and shoes, four or five plugs 
of tobacco—twenty-five cents worth— 
would readily purchase a good pair of 
shoes. 

I can recall the first semiannual visit 
of the Board of Control. I was working 
in the print shop. The foreman made 
us clean up every nook and corner. The 


superintendent’s preparatory inspection 
meant the inauguration of another cam- 
paign against dirt. I was told of the 
sumptuous dinner we were to have, and 
was not disappointed. (This practice, 
however of giving the boys a special 
“feed” in order to impress the Board, 
has been discontinued and this change 
I approve. We always enjoyed these 
visits of the Board. They were men 
who made us feel that they had a per- 
sonal interest in us, and a pleasant an- 
ticipation always preceeded their visits. 

Though the Board of Control is at 
present composed of able men of good 
character, and though I*‘look back to 
some of the subordinate officers as 
friends, others, I regret to say, are unfit 
to be in authority over boys. The plea 
of the reform schools can hardly be 
better put than by quoting Holzhey: “If 
specially trained and cultured men are 
employed in the colleges and universi- 
ties to develop the normal, the mentally 
and morally sound youth of the nation 
into a higher efficiency does it not stand 
to reason that men of even profounder 
knowledge and insight should be put in 
charge of the malformed, mistrained, 
sick and abnormally minded, from which 
the criminal class so largely recruits 
itself, in order to understand and thus 
be able to remedy their defects and 
shortcomings ?” 


The Grading of Inmates 


I can not but feel that next to the 
need of men of higher caliber is the 
need of change in the system of grad- 
ing the boys. The so-called “merit sys- 
tem” is not displayed to the eye of the 
visitor, and if it were, it probably would 
not attract his attention or be likely to 
call forth criticism. Nevertheless, the 
most potent factor there, after that of 
personal contact with others, is the 
method by which the boy is judged fit to 
leave the institution. 

“The system of merits” has already 
been alluded to. The way that the mer- 
its are handled is this: each family cap- 
tain has a large ledger, and at the end 
of each month, opposite the boy’s name 
on the credit side, he places the number 
of merits (the term “merits” is only 
an arbitrary symbol; with equal propriety 
the words credits or grades might be 
used) for that month. These vary with 
the number of days, Then on the debit 
side are placed the demerits and these 
are balanced with the merits. If the 
demerits exceed the merits the lad starts 
the new month with a “clean slate.” 
If there are any merits left over, these 
are carried over to the next month and 
added to the merits for that month, and 
so on until there are six thousand, or 
until the records show that the lad is 
twenty-one years of age. Then he is 
paroled. 

One can easily see that if an average 
standard is to be kept in sight—and that 
is just what is done when every boy 
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receives fifteen merits per day—then 
the incentive will be to reach that stand- 
ard, and not to go beyond. But if the 
standard were individualized, as it would 
be if merits were given for individual 
work and worth, each boy would put 
forth the best efforts of which he, per- 
sonally, is capable, instead of merely 
trying to approach a certain dead level 
of mediocrity. 

Of course it is not wholly impossible 
at present to get extra merits. These 
are given for what is known as “meri- 
torious conduct,’ as for instance, the 
following examples: three thousand 
(equivalent to six months’ work) for 
catching a runaway boy; one’ thousand 
(equivalent to nine weeks’ work) for 
giving information about dormitory of- 
fences—(Is a spy system ever com- 
_mendable?) and four hundred and fifty 
(equivalent to one month’s work) for 
handing in matches or a knife. 

A boy is sometimes given merits for 
other things besides “snitching.” Quite 
frequently a boy is given merits for a 
very fine piece or an exceedingly large 
amount of work. This fact, however, 
does not weaken my plea, which is for 
an individualized system of merit earn- 
ing. Nor does it preclude the need for 
a system that will make the number of 
merits given depend upon the character 
of the work and carry with it an in- 
centive to progress from inferior to su- 
perior jobs. Such a change in the merit 
system is, moreover, only a matter of 
justice and fairness. At present the 
pressman in the print shop gets no more 
than the compositor; the expert no more 
than the apprentice, and the faithful no 
more than the shirk. This unfairness 
in the lack of a correspondence between 
work and compensation; and between 
deserts and reward, produces a condi- 
tion in which the boy lacks the incentive 
to do his best. 

Such a system as is now used with 
the boys would not appeal to the officers 
in the- institution itself. The superin- 
tendent rightly gets more than three 
times what some of the officers under 
him receive. Give the night watch and 
the superintendent equal pay, and would 
you expect the night watch to strive so 
hard to bring his caliber up to his su- 
perior’s, and would he probably work 
so hard as if he knew that he would 
get greater pay for greater service? 


The Board recognizes that to get the 
best men for these difficult tasks, they 
must pay for the preparation and the 
ability necessary for such qualification. 
However, the pay of the officers is not 
entirely determined by the services ren- 
dered, but partly by the social position 
to be occupied, though the former con- 
sideration is far the greater. In many 
industries it is considered good policy 
to give the employe a financial interest 
in the company’s success; but our insti- 
tution expects from sub-normal boys 
their utmost exertions, without giving 
them an incentive corresponding to that 
which successful business men give ma- 
ture employes. 


Sickly Plant—Sub-normal Boy 


There can be little doubt of the need 
of a fundamental change so that the 
entries on the credit side of every boy’s 
record will depend upon the quality and 
quantity of his work, his worth and 
character. It would be considered fool- 
ish to take a plant that is doing poorly 
out of fair conditions of growth, place 
it in a basement, and still expect it to 
become strong and healthy. It is equally 
preposterous to take a sub-normal boy 
out of a fairly normal State of society, 
and set him to work with but a distant 
incentive to do his level best. As an 
unhealthy plant in a cellar needs sun- 
shine, water, and good soil, so the boy 
who is sub-normal, needs a stimulating 
incentive to bring out the best that is in 
him. 

To meet this demand it is necessary 
to make him feel most keenly that his 
parole depends almost solely upon his 
work, standing, and advancement. -In 
order to do this, I would suggest that 
a merit committee should be establish- 
ed, consisting of resident officers with 
the superintendent as chairman. This 
committee should consider the recom- 
mendations of those who have the boy 
in charge, once in every month, or more 
often if desirable. It would be wise to 
give each boy only five merits a day as 
the present fifteen a day are now given, 
for a longer incarceration than three 
years is apt to diminish his sense of 
responsibility and increase his depend- 
ency. 

The recommendations for merits 
should be made for work done, lessons 
learned, and real character. However, 


I do not mean that this method should 
prevent the present giving of demerits. 
But only as bad character affects the; 
quality and quantity of work, and as 
lack of obedience makes a boy’s work) 
less valuable, should misconduct be con- 
sidered in giving merits. Recommenda- 
tions for merits made by the person in, 
charge on the basis of ten a day for 
average work, would become merits 
when o.k.’d by the committee. 

As nearly as possible the monetary | 
scale of wages on the outside should be) 
considered in the giving of merits. For 
instance, if $75.00 per month is paid 
a man running a cylinder press, and 
about $35.00 to one who is an averag 
compositor, while one who can supply 
almost any place in a mediocre way gets 
from $50.00 to $60.00, then it seems fais 


-that the boy who enters the printing 


office should receive less than ten merits 
a day while he remains a compositor, 
receive about ten when he has progress 
ed to the second stage, and perhaps g 
from twelve to fifteen when he has b 
come an adept and a foreman. 

What I have written has probably 
shown that in the school as it exists at 
present there is a mixture of what 
good and what is less than good. When 
I entered friends told me that I was go- 
ing to an industrial school; later, I cal 
ed it a school of slothfulness. The 
told me it was a school of high mo 
standing; upon my release, I felt that 
had spent a year in a school of vicé 

Since that time there has been progress 
and improvement especially in physical 
appearance; but still it is something of 4 
question in my mind whether the school 
as it stands is a place to straighten wrap: 
ed timber or to warp good material 
Probably both. The problem of tht 
school, if its reformative character is to 
be kept uppermost, is to increase doing 
the former and decrease doing the latter 
To do away with all things possible thai 
react harmfully on the boys, so that thi 
inmate will not have to unlearn what 
has learned; to make the institution as 
nearly ‘like normal life as possible, sé 
that he may fit more easily into the so 
ciety that he is later on to enter—this 
the duty of a reform school. 

Let it accomplish this and it will right 
ly take its place among the institutior 
of the country that render an inestim 
able service to humanity. 4 


Women in the Courts 
The Need for Socializing Legal Processes 


. By Louise de Koven Bowen 


E HAVE been in the habit 
of thinking of our law 
courts as places where jus- 


tice is dealt out by men to 
en only, where men who have been ar- 
ssted by policemen are brought, inter- 
gated by men captains or sergeants, 
nd guarded in prison by men jailers. 
2 addition, men are taken into court 
y men bailiffs, tried by juries of men, 
sntenced by men judges, and cared for 
y tien in the institutions to which they 
re committed. 
We do not often think of the thou- 
ands of unfortunate women who are 
rought into our courts, for whose spec- 
il needs so little provision is made. 
.ccording to the last report of the chief 
latron there were 12,641 women arrest- 
d in Chicago in 1912. Of these 1,851 
rere young girls. In addition, 2,318 
‘omen were arrested only to be held as 
itnesses and yet in spite of these num- 
ers and their great need for special 
are, our legal machinery is still largely 
1 the hands of men, although many 
minent lawyers and jurists are feeling 
ve need of woman’s help and sympathy 
| dealing with other women. 
From the time of the arrest of a wom- 
n to the final disposition of her case, 
ne is at a disadvantage. In the police 
lations of Chicago the women are herd- 
il together, the innocent with the guilty, 
le clean with the unclean, the young 
irl with the prostitute. The sleeping 
tcommodations are vile; there are cots, 
i} be sure, for the women, but the bed- 


ing is not often changed and is filled: 


lth vermin. There are few facilities 
1 washing. 

‘When the woman appears for her pre- 
Minary hearing she is tousled and un- 
dy as the result of having been without 
‘oper toilet accommodations, and is 
lerefore apt to create an unfavorable 
apression. In all police stations sep- 
tate rooms or cells should be provided, 
ith plenty of light and air and sleep- 
g and toilet accommodations for the 
omen. i 


'N CHICAGO, young women are fre- 

quently arrested by policemen, some- 
mes without even a warrant, as the 
w gives the policeman this power if 
: has reasonable grounds for believing 
at the person arrested has committed 
crime. Arrests of women should be 
e, if possible, by women police. 
en prisoners should be placed under 
_ supervision of a police matron. 
n the time comes for their trial 


they should be accompanied to the court 
room by women who can explain the 
legal procedure to them and stand beside 
them when they are subjected to the 
harassing questions so frequently put to 
them by attorneys. 

Chicago is making a great effort to 
reclaim and encourage its unfortunate 
women. We have done away with our 
old police courts and in their place we 
have our municipal courts with judges 
elected by the people. Under the able 
leadership of Chief Justice Olson these 
courts have been socialized and special- 
ized, for he has designated branches to 
be known as the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations, and the Morales Court, and he 
endeavors to put at the head of each a 
man who has made a study of the crimes 
for which men and women are brought 
before him and has thought out the best 
methods of reformation and prevention. 


HE COURT of Domestic Relations 

deals with offenses involving the 
mother and the child, and in this court 
the woman first tells her story to one of 
the social secretaries of the judge. Both 
are women; and these secretaries are 
often able to settle cases without bringing 
them into court. In one year the first 
social secretary of this court settled out 
of court, with the co-operation of other 
agencies in the city, 2,776 cases, thus 
saving much publicity and mortification 
to a large number of people. 

The women who come to the Court 
of Domestic Relations are often 
obliged to bring their children with 
them. These children are looked 
after by a trained nurse in a comfort- 
able nursery while the mother, her mind 
free from anxiety, can devote her whole 
time and attention to the telling and set- 
tling of her difficulties. 

The bastardy cases which come up in 
this court average about two a day and 
a woman is kept here by the Juvenile 
Protective Association to instruct the 
girls regarding the legal terms used in 
their examination, as it was found that 
a large number of girls did not under- 
stand the meaning of many of the ques- 
tions asked them and often prejudiced 
their own cases by ignorant replies. It 
is hoped that this woman will soon be 
made a deputy bailiff. 

In the Morales Court of Chicago are 
heard the cases of women charged with 
improper conduct. Here an effort is 
made to find out the reason for their 
downfall and, if possible, through ad- 
vice, encouragement, or employment to 


give them another chance to lead a dec- 
ent life. There is a woman physician con- 
nected with this court, and the Juvenile 
Protective Association keeps a woman 
officer in the criminal court to advise 
and assist the women and young girls 
who are brought there as witnesses or 
as prisoners. The same association also 
keeps a woman at the county jail to in- 
terview the boys confined there, many 
of whom are first offenders. 

In all cases pertaining to women and 
children, women should sit as jurors as 
they do in Norway and Sweden and are 
beginning to do in the equal suffrage 
states in America. A story comes to 
us from one of the states in the West 
where women were sitting as jurors in 
a criminal case. The district attorney 
told the women that he considered the 
evidence unfit for them to hear and ad- 
vised them to withdraw. They did so 
and the prisoner got off free. The other 
women of the town, however, made such 
a vigorous protest against this neglect 
of duty on the part of their own sex 
that when the district attorney made the 
same request the following day to the 
women who had been summoned as jurors 
in another case, one of them announced 
that if every other woman went out 
she would stay to hear the case and the 
others immediately followed her ex- 
ample. Finding that the women were 
quite resolved to do jury duty, the pris- 
oner immediately pleaded guilty and 
threw himself upon the mercy of the 
court. 


INCE it has been discovered that such 

a large percentage of women in our 
reformatory institutions are mentally 
deficient, it makes us realize more and 
more that these women should be pro- 
tected, even from themselves, and that 
they are not responsible for the acts 
which they have committed. In a re- 
cent investigation made by the Russell 
Sage Foundation of seven correctional 
institutions in the United States, I note 
that the percentage of mental deficiency 
among women is far greater than 
among men. At the Bedford Reforma- 
tory for Women, the percentage of in- 
mates who are meritally deficient is 37; 
the Industrial School for Girls at Lan- 
caster, Mass., gives 50 per cent; the 
Maryland Industrial School for Girls at 
Baltimore puts it as high as 60 per cent, 
while three reformatories for men and 
boys in New York, New Jersey and 
Illinois, give respectively 37, 33, and 20 
per cent, an average of 30 per cent for 
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the three men’s and boys’ reformatories 
against 49 per cent for the three reform- 
atories for women and girls. 

If women commit crimes because of 
mental deficiency it would seem more 
than ever necessary to have them ex- 
amined by a psychopathic expert and 
committed—not to prisons—but to such 
women’s reformatories as Bedford 
whose scientific treatment and humane 
care, under the able leadership of Miss 
Davis, has made it one of the few hope- 
ful spots in our wretched prison system. 

In Illinois, where we have many good 
laws, there are a number that are un- 
just to women. The age of consent, 
for example, is fixed at sixteen. We 
do not consider a girl old enough to 
dispose of her property until she is 
eighteen years old, but we do allow her 
to consent to her own ruin at the age 
of sixteen years. 

The adult delinquency law in Illinois 
should be so amended that a wife could 
testify against her husband in the viola- 
tion of such a law. As the law stands 
at present, the husband can force his 
child to all kinds of disreputable acts— 
even immoral acts—and yet the testi- 
mony of the mother, anxious to save her 
child, is not admitted. 

There are also many laws which do 
not punish severely enough crimes 
against women. Seduction in Illinois is 
not a felony; it is only a misdemeanor— 
a breach of manners, as it were. The 


penalty for seduction, stealing a girl, 
may be as light as a $1,000 fine or one 
day in jail. The penalty for pandering, 
selling a girl, may be as light as a $300 
fine and six months in jail. 

Rape is a felony but it may be punished 
by only a year in prison; yet in Illinois 
if a man steals a horse or a mule, the 
minimum punishment which may be in- 
flicted is three years in the penitentiary. 
Can it be that we value our animals 
more than we do our women? 


F AN unfortunate girl is betrayed by 
aman and a child is born, according 

to the laws of Illinois, if she can prove 
the paternity of the child she can collect 
from the father of the child, $550 for the 


education and care of the child, the pay-. 


ments extending over a period of ten 
years. A marriage before conviction 
bars all prosecution and many men, when 
they find that they must pay, make the 
girl an offer of marriage. She eagerly 
accepts, hoping that this will end her 
troubles, and then the man promptly de- 
serts the following day, goes to another 
state, and is never heard of again. 
We should have laws such as exist in 
Norway and Sweden where, if a man is 
found to be the father of an illegitimate 
child, he can be made to support the 
mother before confinement, pay for her 
care when the baby is born, and for the 
support and education of the child until 
he is old enough to care for himself. If 


The Problem of Oriental 


ANY think that this problem is 

M permanently settled by the 

present Chinese exclusion 

laws and the ‘“gentlemen’s 

agreement” with Japan. They little 

realize, however, that this exclusion 

policy can be nothing more than a tem- 

porary makeshift and that even now it 

is serving to aggravate the relations be- 
tween America and the Orient. 

The policy is fundamentally wrong. 
In the first place, it is humiliating to 
Asiatics. Exclusion, entirely on the 
basis of race, contradicts the most funda- 
mental characteristics-of human nature, 
the sense of intrinsic manhood, worth 
and rights. The natural and entirely 
justifiable self-respect of Chinese, 
Japanese and Hindoo is affronted. So 
long as they are nationally helpless, we 
may indeed feel no ill results from this 
policy; but when China becomes as 
completely westernized and armed as 
Japan is today, China will insist, as Japan 
insists, that we accord Asiatics equality 

*See editorial, page 


By Sidney L. Calc 


of treatment with that granted to aliens 
of other lands. 

That Chinese are capable of action on 
entirely sentimental and humanitarian 
grounds, the “Chinese boycott” of 1905-6 
proves. American merchants suffered the 
loss of millions of dollars of trade en- 
tirely because of the resentment felt by 
Chinese merchants because of the 
humiliating treatment inflicted on Chinese 
entering the port of San Francisco. If 
we wish to retain and develop to its ut- 
most our trade with the Orient we must 
treat Asiatics on a basis of friendship 
and honor, in harmony with their dignity 
and self-respect. 

The Asiatic exclusion policy is also 
an economic blunder. For it erects an 
artificial protection for our people which 
cannot be permanently maintained, and 
the longer it is maintained the more seri- 
ous will be the consequences when it 
does break down. 

Japan tried the exclusion policy for 
two hundred and fifty years. It resulted 
in such an absence of the normal 
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we had such laws in America, if n 
were made to assume the support 
their illegitimate children, then poss 
they would thesitate before they ligh 
assumed such responsibilities, 

Is it because Scandinavian wom 
have the vote that such laws have bel 
enacted thete, or are these laws due | 
the general movement for socializin} 
justice which is going on all about 1 

Even, before the women of Illi 
were given the franchise, in addi 
to the women connected with the C 
of Domestic Relations and the Mora 
Court, 61 women probation officers 
connected with the Juvenile Court 
Cook County; a woman assistant to 
judge of the same court heard in cha 
bers the cases involving the chastit 
girls; six women are now acting as pi 
bation’ officers. for adults; ten wi 
have been appointed on the police fo! 
and, when needed, are assigned to 1 
courts; women nurses employed by | 
judge of the county court visit 
involving the insane; and women i 
tigators are an important factor in I 
court where cases of non-support : 
heard. ‘ 

In spite of this advance, however 
can only hope for full justice to w 
when enfranchised women have a yoit 
in matters of this kind and are intey 
ested in giving to women prisoners evi 
opportunity for justice and later 7 
reformation. 


Immigration 


stimulus of international life, that 
she was no longer able to maintain 
policy of exclusion, she found het 
in a most pitiable plight. She was hi 
lessly out-distanced by all the great na 
tions.of the West. Inner turmoil amt 
finally revolution were her lot before 
could adjust herself to the new wo 
situation. Even fifty years of the n 
strenuous effort have not enabled - 
people to catch up fully with the nati 
of the West. 
The policy of Asiatic exelastaal ni 
over, promotes among the whites ineré 
ing Asiatic antipathy, fear and — 
picion, and this evokes the same attit 
toward the whites on the part 
Asiatics. This policy, therefore, 
creises both the yellow and the 
perils, and must inevitably produce 
creasing militarism in both East 
West, which in time will bring d 
trous consequences to the political, 
dustrial and commercial life of 
races. 


But what other possible policy is t 
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or us than that of Asiatic exclusion? 
if we opened our doors as freely to 
Asiatic as to European immigration, 
hould we not be completely swamped 
nm a decade or two? Would not our 
mtire economic situation be hopelessly 
ruined? Could our democratic institu- 
ions stand the strain? Would not the 
ow scale of Asiatic life, with its ac- 
ompanying ignorance and despotism, be 
ced upon us? Is not Asiatic ex- 
Jusion the only way to meet «these 
langers? 


_ The Fallacy of Exclusion 


Here we come upon the fundamental 
lallacy of the exclusion policy. It rests 
m the assumption that there are only 
wo possibilities—complete exclusion or 
complete surrender. The maintenance 
if our civilization, it is argued, depends 
m the former. The BdapHion of the lat- 
ler means complete collapse of the white 
fan’s standards and ideals. 

There is, nevertheless, a third course 

lossible—a course which conserves the 
‘reat interests of occidental civilization, 
ind at the same time accords to the 
\siatic a treatment not only in harmony 
vith his self-respect and dignity, but 
hat also promotes Asiatic adoption of 
ur ideals and our standards of life. 
| In proportion as Asia’s millions adopt 
hese, the severity of the Asiatic eco- 
omic competition will be diminished, 
heir purchasing power will be enhanced 
ind the free interrelation of East and 
Vest will become possible, to the in- 
stimable advantage of both. 
The full discussion of this question is 
f£ course beyond the scope of a single 
rticle. Even a volume I have found 
Il too brief for the presentation of the 
lumberless factors and considerations in- 
olved. I venture, however, to condense 
ito a few paragraphs my main points 
id trust that the reader who desires a 
lore complete exposition of these views 
Il secure the volume in which they are 
resented—The American Japanese 
| roblem—which i is in fact a study of the 
jicial relations of the East and the West. 
| First of all I wish to say that I am in 
‘earty agreement with the fundamental 
jstulate of California’s general Oriental 
jlicy. An immigration from Asia, 
jvamping the white man, overturning 
\\e democratic institutions of the Pacific 
jbast and ultimately of all America, or 
‘inging wide economic disaster to Cau- 
\isian laborers and farmers, is not for 
|moment to be tolerated. California is 
jght in her general policy. She is 
jtvertheless wrong in her mode of ap- 
ying that policy. Right in principle— 
rong, in method. She seeks to settle 
t is an international, nay, a universal 
Oblem in the light of exclusively local 
aprests, 
ter solution in fact aggravates the 
ficulty, for it ignores pertinent facts, 
as the actual diminution of Japanese 
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residents in America due to the efficient 
administration by Japan of the “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” It ignores also the 
willingness of Japan to accede to the 
fundamental desire of California. Her 
anti-alien legislation which, as Attorney- 
General Webb stated, “seeks to limit 
their (Japanese) presence by curtailing 
their privileges, for they will not come 
in large numbers nor long abide with 
us if they may not acquire land”’—this 
legislation is accordingly needless; it is 
moreover humiliating to Japan; it is un- 
scientific, unjust, short-sighted, and con- 
trary to the spirit and substance of all 
American treaties with Japan. 

The present Oriental policy of the 
United States as a whole also is in im- 
portant respects humiliating to them and 
disgraceful to us. California’s anti-alien 
legislation really rests back upon the re- 
fusal of our federal government to grant 
rights of American citizenship to any 
individuals save those of white ancestry 
and men “of African descent.” 

Professing friendship in words, we 
deny it in important deeds. Demanding 
an open door for Americans-in Asia and 
equality of opportunity for our citizens 
with that accorded to citizens of the 
“most favored nation,’ we do not our- 
selves grant the same to Asiatics in our 
land. 

Here then is a serious situation: on 
the one hand, California, conscious of a 
danger which she believes threatens to 
reach vast proportions if not radically 
and promptly dealt with; on the other 
hand, Japan, a nation with which 
America secured and has maintained ex- 
ceptional relations of friendship, deeply 
wounded, yet earnestly desiring the main- 
tenance of the historic friendship on a 
basis of dignity and mutual profit. 

This is a difficult, delicate and intricate 
problem. Both sides have their measure 
of truth and right. The problem is how 
to harmonize these real rights and in- 
terests. How is it possible to grant what 
California so insistently and rightly de- 
mands and at the same time to secure 
to Japan what she demands with equal 
insistence? 


Solving the Problem 


The problem, however, is not so diffi- 
cult as first appears. We need accurate 
knowledge as to the facts, clear thinking 
as to principles, the adoption of correct 
fundamental postulates and their consist- 
ent and wise elaboration into concrete 
policies and laws. 

The new American Oriental policy 
must hold as its major premise the prin- 
ciples announced by President Wilson 
in that notable address at Mobile. He 
was speaking, it is true, with the South 
American nations in view, but the prin- 
ciples he announced apply equally to the 
nations of the Orient. As reported, he 
said: 

“We must prove ourselves their friends 


and champions upon terms of equality 
and honor. You cannot be friends upon 
any other terms than upon the terms of 
equality. 

“You cannot be friends at all except 
upon the terms of honor; and we must 
show ourselves friends by comprehend- 
ing their interest, whether it squares with 
our interest or not.” 

Upon such principles consistently ap- 
plied, would I found America’s new 
Oriental policy. 

America should treat the Oriental on 
a basis of complete equality with the 
citizens of other races, granting to them 
as to the most favored nation, treatment 
even as we give it to others and demand 
it for ourselves. 

The policy needed is one that shall 
conserve all the permanent interests of 
California and of the entire United’ 
States, shall do so in harmony with the 
dignity of the peoples of the Orient, and’ 
shall provide likewise for their perma-~ 
nent welfare. 


A New Immigration Law 


A new general immigration law is. 
needed which shall apply impartially to- 
all races. We must abandon all differ- 
ential Asiatic treatment, even as regards. 
immigration. The danger of an over- 
whelming Oriental immigration can be 
obviated by a general law allowing as. 
the maximum annual immigration from 
any land, a certain fixed percentage of 
those from that land already here and! 
naturalized. 

The valid principle on which such a. 
law would rest is the fact that new- 
comers from any land enter and become- 
assimilated to our life chiefly through 
the agency of those from that land al- 
ready here. These know the languages,. 
customs and ideals of both nations. Con-- 
sequently, the larger the number already 
assimilated, the larger the number of 
those who can be wisely admitted year 
by year. The same percentage rate 
would permit of great differences in, 
actual numbers from different lands. 

By way of illustrating this suggestion, 
consider the following outline of a gen- 
eral immigration law. 

The maximum number of immigrants-~ 
in a single year from any nation, race- 
or group having a single “mother tongue” 
shall be: 

Five per cent of those from that land) 
already naturalized American citizens, 
including their American-born children. 

In addition to these there shall also. 
be admitted from any land all who are 
returning to America, having at some- 
previous time had a residence here of 
not less than three years. 

All immediate dependent relatives of 
those who have had a residence here of 
not less than three years. 

All who have had an education in their 
own land equivalent to the American 
high school, with not less than three 
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years’ study of some foreign tongue, 

In the application of these provisions, 
individuals who come as bona fide travel- 
ers, government officials, students; in a 
word, all who are provided for by funds 
from their native land, should not be 
counted as immigrants; but merchants, 
professionals, students, and all others 
who, even though not technically labor- 
ers, yet depend on their own efforts in 
this land for a living, should be so reck- 
oned. 

Applied to Germany this 5 per cent 
rate would admit as many as 405,000 im- 
migrants, whereas only 27,788 entered in 
1912. From Great Britain 363,500 might 
enter, whereas 82,979 came in that year. 
Russian immigration would be diminish- 
ed from 162,395 in 1912 to a possible 
maximum of 94,000; while immigration 
from Italy would fall from 157,134 to 
54,850. From Japan 220 immigrants 
would be admitted and from China 738. 

I am not particularly concerned, how- 
ever, with defending the 5 per cent 
rate here suggested. I merely use it by 
way of illustration. Those better ac- 
quainted with the facts of immigration 
and the speed of social assimilation must 
determine just what percentage would 
be wise. The present contention centers 
on the point that whatever the wise rate 
may be it should be applied equally to 
all races. This principle alone avoids 
the difficulty of invidious race discrimina- 
tion. 

A bureau of alien registration and 
education is needed for the supervision 
of the education of all aliens. Every 
alien permanently residing in this coun- 
try should be making steady preparation 
for citizenship; that is, for ability to live 
here intelligently and profitably both to 
himself and to us, All aliens should be 
required to register in this bureau, pay- 
ing a substantial annual fee of, say $10, 
until naturalized. 

Graded courses of study in American 
history, politics, civics, and English 
should be prepared, as well as some ade- 
quate presentation of the fundamental 
traits of American civilization, and op- 
portunity should be given for annual ex- 
aminations, free of charge. The annual 
registration fee might be diminished with 
each examination passed. Certificates of 
graduation should be _ essential for 
naturalization. Federal aid might be 
given to states, cities and towns provid- 
ing facilities for alien education. Night 
schools might be opened in public school 
buildings, All institutions, such as Y. 
M. C. A.’s or churches providing sys- 
tematic education for aliens along the 
lines of the federal law might receive 
subsidies. 

The systematic care and education of 
all aliens in America is essential to the 
welfare of the country, of far more 
practical and also of pressing importance 
than our splendid educational enterprise 
in the Philippines. 


The Bureau of Immigration’ and 
Naturalization might well be divided, 
and the functions of the latter modified 
and extended. The work and responsi- 
bility of granting naturalization to aliens 
should be taken away from courts which 
are not qualified for such a function and 
vested in a body specially constituted for 
that purpose. Every candidate for citi- 
zenship should present certificates of 
graduation in American history, politics, 
civics, English, and principles of Ameri- 
can civilization. The Bureau of Natural- 
ization should also secure from the Bu- 
reau of Registration, certificates of the 
good behavior and the moral fitness of 
candidates, granting naturalization only 
to those morally as well as educationally 
qualified. 

A day might be set aside each year, 
perhaps the Fourth of July, or Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, or both, on which to ad- 
minister the oath of allegiance and to ex- 
tend official welcome to all new citizens. 
Patriotic processions, banquets and 
speeches, with appropriate pins, banners 
and badges, could make the event as im- 
portant and significant as commencement 
exercises are in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 


A New Basis of Citizenship 


A fresh definition of eligibility for 
American citizenship is needed. Ameri- 
can citizenship should be based on indi- 
vidual qualification. Race of itself 
should be neither a qualification nor a 
disqualification for citizenship. Let us 
raise the standards for citizenship as 
high as may be needed; but, whatever 
the standards are, let us apply them im- 
partially. Whoever qualifies should be 
admitted. 

Let such special legislation as may be 
needed to enable Asiatic naturalization 
be taken promptly by Congress. 

The granting of rights of naturaliza- 
tion to all on a personal, not a racial, 
basis would go far toward solving the 
entire problem now pending with Japan. 
Existing anti-Japanese legislation of 
California and other states would at 
once be void. The Japanese nation and 
government would be intensely gratified, 
for they would recognize that America 
as a whole insists on justice and equality 
of treatment for Japanese in our land. 

Japanese individuals who have taken 
the required courses of education for 
citizenship and are ready on the one 
hand to renounce openly their allegiance 
to Japan, and on the other to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States, 
would without doubt make as loyal 
Americans as those who come from any 
other land. 

Direct federal responsibility in all 
legal and legislative matters involving 
aliens is also essential. Aliens are 
guests of the nation, not of the states; 
and the nation is responsible to foreign 
governments for their just treatment. 
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Foreign governments have no relatic 
with the states, but only with the feder, 
government. It is, therefore, the duty ¢ 
the federal government to provide thi 
the treaty rights of aliens are accorde 
them. It logically follows that legal pri 
ceedings involving aliens should f 
handled éxclusively in federal, not | 
state courts. The nation must provic 
that treaty and other rights shall be a 
corded aliens, regardless of the igno 
ance or prejudice of unfriendly localitie 

A national commission on biologic: 
and social assimilation is needed. Th 
should be a commission of expert biole 
gists, physiologists and sociologists of it 
ternational repute, and should be ad 
quately financed. The results of suc 
study should be embodied in nation 
laws concerning (1) the intermarriage « 
individuals of different races; (2) th 
elimination by sterilization of thos 
whose heredity renders procreation 
menace to the nation; and (3) wis 
methods for Americanizing already con 
pacted unassimilated groups of. aliens. 

There is no more intricate, and at th 
same time important problem confron 
ing our country today than that of th 
intermarriage of the races. 

We need rational national laws on th 
subject. It is absurd for California t 
have laws forbidding the marriage 
whites and Mongolians while Colorad 
does not. It is preposterous to make 
crime in California what is perfectl 
legal in Colorado or Nevada. And th 
California law is of no practical effect 
for she has to recognize the legitimac 
of mixed marriages if performed outsi 
of her own limits. If the California 
rests on good scientific grounds, then | 
should be national; if it does not, the 
California should have no such law. 

Systematic education of public schoc 
children in Oriental history is anothi 
item in the writer’s vision of the ne 
American Oriental policy. Indeed, fi 
the general elimination of race prejudic 
education is needed in regard to the hi 
tory of all peoples from whom imm 
grants come to our shores. Anthr 
pological readers should be prepared, d 
voting one or more chapters to each rz 
and people of whom representatives li 
in our land, written from an appreciati 
standpoint and setting forth the nota 
deeds of each. They should be well 
lustrated with fine engravings of the b 
representatives, dressed in mode 
European clothing in order to avoid th 
caricatures which are so common in pig 
ures of strange peoples. Such readeé 
would help the young to get over thi 
spontaneous feelings of race antipath 

Such are the outlines of a comp 
hensive policy for the treatment of 
races and nations and the care of 
resident aliens in our lands. To se 
it may perhaps seem a misnomer to ¢ 
this plan a new Oriental policy, for 

(Continued on page 730.) 
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Editorials 


SINCE young Charles David Souder wrote the 
5 article on The State Industrial School, pub- 
ished on page 715 of this issue, the mission he 
elt so strongly, of interpreting the real life and 
eeds of reformatory boys, has been cut short. 
hile swimming,—he had a boy’s liking for the 
ut-of-doors and its risks,—he was drowned. 
Because he had ‘‘been there’’ and because he 
trongly believed it to be his duty to say what 
e could to help institutions to help boys more, 
"az Survey publishes his article. 

If there are any industrial schools or reforma- 
ries to which his criticisms do not at all apply, 
fe are glad. So far as his words do apply, can 
ivenile court authorities, boards of managers 
nd superintendents in charge do better than to 
ive heed to those things which bore in upon 
oung Souder most deeply? 

If all the judges who sit in juvenile courts were 
ure that the boys committed by them to institu- 
ions would receive the education and training in 
1otives recommended by Mr. Souder, they would 
e free to make a real choice between institution 
are and probation. ; 

There are places where judges as yet are not 
hus free. 


ROFESSOR GULICK, whose article appears 
| on page 720, was the first exponent, so far as 
fe know, of the principle of regulating the in- 
ux of immigration according to the rate of its 
Ssimilation. The proposal is one he made sev- 
ral years ago, and stated simply is that the an- 
ual inflow, from any country be limited to a per- 
entage—not of those already in this country— 

t of those who have become naturalized, and 
veir American-born children. This would ena- 
le all to enter who might come from north Hu- 
ype, but would cut down the immigration from 
duth and east Europe, and allow only a slight 
umber from Asia. Yet it would enable Amer- 
a, he argues, to treat all nations alike. 
‘Professor Gulick brought his immigration pol- 
xy before the Senate committee on immigration 
nd naturalization, on January 31, and his sug- 
estions have been placed in the hands of Seere- 
ry of State Bryan. President Wilson requested 
im to put in writing the substance of an inter- 
iew with the President early in February and 
iscount Chinda, ambassador from Japan, also 

uested a copy for transmission to his govern- 
nt. 
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To his work of inter-racial interpretation he 
brings the understanding and experience of 26 
years of residence in Japan. After a long mis- 
sionary experience, leading to the professorship 
of systematic theology at Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, he was selected by the Japanese govern- 
ment as lecturer on Christianity in the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Religions at the Imperial 
University of Kyoto—a rare testimony to his in- 
sight and breadth of sympathy. In the organiza- 
tion of the Peace Society of Japan and the Amer- 
ican Peace Society of Japan he has played a 
prominent part. During California’s discussion 
of anti-Japanese legislation last year Professor 
Gulick spent three months in the state studying 
the situation. He believes that Occident and 
Orient have messages for each other; and feels 
that he has caught some of the key words. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE—WITH HONOR 
AND DEMOCRACY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


WO scenes stand out in sharp and signifi- 

cant contrast just now in Chicago. Against 
a dark background of hunger, despair and des- 
peration, thousands of garment workers—men 
and girls, mothers with their children—stood for 
hours in a pitiless wintry wind on the great base- 
ball ground which was the only place where they 
could hold their big mass-meeting free from po- 
lice interference. For sixteen weeks these men 
and women had sacrificed their all—some of them 
even the milk for their babes—in brave insistence 
upon having something to say themselves upon 
the conditions under which they earned their liv- 
ing and lived so much of their lives. 

A pact of peace was pending between them and 
the great firm which employs between six and 
eight thousand of them. A great labor union hall 
was packed with the striking shops’ crews to 
ratify or reject the new agreement wearily reached 
by the officials of workers and of firm after their 
long, bitter and fateful struggle. A young man 
only twenty-three years of age stood in the midst 
of the surging, excited throng of eleven nationali- 


ties that shouted approval and dissent in many 


languages. Some of them had been misled by a 
fanatical national religionist to take their oath on 
the crucifix never 'to accept the agreement which 
had been fairly and squarely negotiated by the 
chosen representatives of both sides. A vote to 
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adopt the pact had been reported to the meeting 
when the radical] fanatics attempted to overthrow 
the decision. Then, at this crisis of the struggle, 
the young man who had led the negotiation of the 
treaty stood forth and declared, ‘‘You may take 
my life, but you shall not repudiate this agreement 
while I live.’’ 

That brightest spot in the dark scene glowed all 
through the atmosphere of the other scene—a 
lowly banquet in a side-street restaurant, given 
in honor of this young man, Sidney Hillman, by 
the shop chairmen and others of the Hart, Schaff- 
rer & Marx employes. They had gathered to tell 
lim what they thought of him, for he was leaving 
them to go to New York to become chief clerk 
of the Skirt and Cloak Makers’ Union, and to rep- 
resent ‘hem under the protocol of the preferential 
union shop. On either side of Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, who as toastmistress represented the Wo- 
man’s Trade Union League, were representatives 
of the employing firm on the trade board and the 
board of arbitration—an eminent lawyer and a 
college professor. Between them sat the sturdy 
chairman of the trade board, James Mullenbach. 

Through the long evening, twenty-two shop 
chairmen and others, with the accents of several 
dialects, but the language of only one spirit, paid 
wonderfully heartfelt tribute to the man they hon- 
ored as mediator of their ‘‘new industrial demo- 
eracy.’’ Most of these speakers were the chosen 
representatives of the many shops in which they 
work with six thousand of their fellow workmen 
and women. Each of these shop chairmen pre- 
sides over a weekly shop meeting, and through him 
or her every worker can reach the deputies of 
the firm and the whole body of employes, with 
any grievance or suggestion, which, if not adjust- 
ed, is finally decided by the chairman of the trade 
board, James Mullenbach, or in case of appeal, by 
the chairman of the board of arbitration, J. H. 
Williams. 

Representatives of firm and workers, while 
vying with each other in paying tribute to the 
integrity and ability of Mr. Hillman, which they 
did not hesitate to recognize as ‘‘genius,’’ agreed, 
too, in proclaiming the agreement which created 
their preferential union shop, as ‘‘an historical 
document introducing a new industrial era,’’ ‘‘the 
working basis of a new industrial democracy,”’’ or 
as Mr. Hillman called it, ‘‘the new idealism in in- 
dustry,’’ ‘‘the new element in the labor move- 
ment.’’ 

From the two extremes equally remarkable at- 
testations were given. The lawyer and professor 
took pride in their part in carrying out the in- 
structions of the firm to the effect that ‘‘the busi- 
ness is built up only by the good-will of the cus- 
tomer, which depends upon the good-will of the 
employes.’’ In obeying the firm’s mandate, ‘‘ You 
get it’’, each admitted how much had been learn- 
ed from the other, sometimes more in being de- 
feated at the other’s hand, always in decisions of 
the chairmen of the trade and arbitration boards, 
which almost invariably had been ‘‘right.’’ This 
expression of confidence in the integrity of each 
other, and of respect for the fairness of the final 


decisions and the friendly justice of the two me! 
who made them, was echoed as heartily by th 
shop’s chairmen ‘‘our friends the enemy.” . 

Most notable was the admission of the radical 


who had bitterly opposed both Mr. Hillman an 


the whole peace pact until their opposition wa 
overcome by the loyalty and justice with whic 
it has worked out. ‘‘When we were hot-headec 


. he kept us back, when we were asleep, he wake 


us up.’’? ‘*When we tried to prevent him fror 
speaking he always won our respect, so that w 
had to hear and agree with him.’’ ‘‘ We radicals 
too, have learned a lot’’. A man, who when th 
strike was on worked for another firm, sai 
‘When I heard the whistle blow and hundred 
left all to come out, tears came to my eyes. I 
thirty-two years I had never seen the like in th 
labor movement. That young man in the mids 
reminded me of a face I had seen in Germany- 
the face of the man who proclaimed by word wha 
Hillman declares by deed, ‘The world is my cour 
try, to do good is my religion.’ ”’ ; | 

Then Sidney Hillman stood forth again, holdin 


‘in his hand the watch and chain which thes 


thousands of his fellow workers had given to hiz 
as their young ‘‘father.’? He began by sayin; 

‘‘There seems to be a certain Mr. Hillman wh 
has been referred to, but he isn’t myself. It i 
notI. Itis the personification of the new idealist 
of our organization which you have referred t 
If I had done the work, it would have been waste 


because it would not have endured. It is the re 


sult of a movement bigger than any man or an 
locality. Out of this movement for industri: 
peace and democracy you and I are getting mo1 
than we give. Confidence in the movement wa 
given us by the honesty, sincerity and integrit 
of those on both sides. 

‘‘This new spirit of men and women is infinite] 
more important than any money or material thin 
contributed to the movement. The labor moves 
ment can never suceed under any other progran 
not unless it is honest and works for peace. Th 
benefits are greatest when the spirit is faires 
Our foundations are the spirit of brotherhood, « 
union through sacrifice and the making of peac 
not to settle war but.as the best method for al 
the best and only way to call out the highes 
qualities of democracy. Thus only will the grea 
est values be earned by trade and enrich the live 
of all engaged in it.”’ | 

This is the man, Sidney Hillman, whom th 
garment workers of Chicago generously contribut 
to work for industrial peace and prosperity i 
New York as chief clerk of the Skirt and Cloa 
Makers Union. J. E. Williams will accompan 
him to act as chairman of the board of arbitratio 
under the protocol. 

Thus Chicago expects to share with New Yor 
some of the peace and justice which Mr. Hillma 
has brought to the garment workers and whic 
Mr. Williams has promoted and adjudicated wit 
such exceptional ability and success from the tim 
he settled the just compensation for the Chert 
Mine disaster until now when his services are dt 
manded by the two greatest cities of the land. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


‘THE UNITY OF SOCIAL WORK!’ 


TAHE persistent problems of social work are 
poverty, disease, and crime, for which the 
nventional remedies have been, respectively, re- 
f, medicine, and jails. The social worker dis- 
vers by sad experience that relief is no cure for 
+ first, nor medicine for the second, nor jails for 
sthird. Relief, medicine, and jails are no doubt 
eded, for our sins, until we learn how to apply 
al remedies, until we have social programs 
equate to our problems, but conceived as rem- 
ies they are all alike futile, inadequate, obso- 
e, undemocratic, uneconomic—that is to say 
isteful,—and uneducational—that is to say 
ipid. 

These extremely unsympathetic characteriza- 
ms are, of course, but plagiarizings from emi- 
nt authorities in the three special fields to 
‘ich the three. particular problems belong. What 
now proposed in regard to poverty is not to 
lieve it but to abolish it: to abolish it by the 


ucation of the individual and by economic and 


ial changes. 
We recognize that society now has potentially 
its disposal, in our American communities at 
y rate, resources sufficient to enable a decent 
indard of living to be maintained in every class. 
this seems to involve various kinds of social 
fion, such as shortening hours of labor, fixing a 
nimum wage, preventing the exploitation “of 
men workers and child workers, extending 
man’ s work in directions which are not inju- 
us and restricting children’s work in direc- 
ms which are, taking the mentally defective un- 
r more complete social protection, organizing 
eer exchanges for the better distribution 
bor, shifting the geographical location of in- 
stries, aiding the immigrant to find the place 
ere there is a legitimate demand for his labor, 
Oviding for social insurance against depend- 
ee from death, protracted illness, and even un- 
ployment, and above all modifying our ele- 
ntary educational system in such a way as to 
ease substantially the efficiency, the earning 
ae of those who yearly enter industry, com- 
ree, or agriculture—then we are ready to con- 
ler any and all such measures, if for no other 
on because they are necessary steps, although 
no means the only steps, in the abolition of 
verty. 
e are coming to think—it is no exaggeration 
say that we have come to think—of poverty, 
he sense of actual privation of the essentials 
ife, not as the inevitable state of large masses 
rt of an address delivered before the Department of Super- 


ence of the National Education Association at Richmond, 
ebruary 24, 1914. 
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of the population, a natural broad base of our 
industrial system, but rather as a disgrace to us, 
—as a swamp to be drained, a desert to be re- 
deemed by the healing waters of a great irriga- 
tion system, or to use another figure just now 
perhaps most appealing to us, a continental di- 
vide through which a Culebra “cut is to be made 
in spite of every Cucuracha slide. There is no 
longer any convincing reason why any large num- 
ber of persons should live in abject squalor, be- 
low the poverty line. 

The sick and the disabled and the aged we shall 
care for gladly, of course, from the social surplus 
—largely, by preference, from their own previous 
surplus earnings, safeguarded and administered, 
if that comes to be the general desire, by the state 
itself, as already is done in nearly all other civ- 
ilized countries. The young and the mentally de- 
fective and the physically handicapped we shall 
care for also from the surplus: in the case of chil- 
dren, as an investment, preferably from the earn- 
ings of their parents; and in the case of the de- 
fective and the handicapped, as the most humane 
and economical procedure,—preferably, as far as 
possible, from the earnings of their families, de- 
veloping of course, in their own interests, and in 
the interests of society, whatever capacity for 
self support and useful exercise of their powers 
they may possess. The able-bodied of both sexes, 
equally, of course, are to be fully able to care for 
themselves. Inventions, increased capital, com- 
mand over nature, industrial organization—what 
do these things mean if they do not mean a liv- 
ing wage, if they are not increasingly communal 
resources tending to place society in a constantly 
more favorable position for the maintenance of 
a high minimum standard of living? 

What is true of poverty is true also of disease. 
Few indeed are the physicians who are now con- 
tent to treat specific illnesses as if this exhausted 
the obligation and responsibility of their profes- 
sion. The family doctor, in private practice, no 
less than the sanitary officer of a public health 
service, or the member of the medical or surgical 
staff of a great public hospital, is engaged in a 
campaign for the prevention of disease. The 
moment, however, that he takes this point of view 
he ceases to be a member of a closed corporation, 
of a professional guild, practising a mysterious 
art. 

The New York surgeon who is reported to have 
cancelled an engagement to give a public lecture 
on radium, and to have decided to speak upon 
that subject hereafter only to doctors, behind 
closed doors, with reporters excluded, because 
some fooloish things have been printed about that 
subject, is as foolish as the journalists whom he 
rebukes. The members of the medical profession 
are the officers and leaders of the campaign 
against disease. They do not constitute the army. 
What they can do which the rest of us cannot, 
is to treat disease; and the treatment. of disease 
is no more to ‘be identified with its prevention 
than the relief of distress is to be identified with 
the prevention of poverty. The monopoly of re- 
sponsibility ceases when it becomes a problem of 


reducing the death rate, of lengthening the work- 
ing life, of eradicating preventable, what. Metch- 
nikoff calls ‘‘violent’’? deaths, 7. e. deaths from 
any other cause than old age, the yielding in the 
fulness of time to that instinct for death which is 
perhaps as natural and as little to be deplored 
when the time for it comes, as the instinct for 
life, for generation, and for immortality. 

It is a commonplace, again, among students of 
social work that the criminal courts, the police- 
men, and the keepers of prisons are not our main 
reliance for the prevention of crime. Judges and 
reformers who look an inch beyond their imme- 
diate tasks are continually appealing for public 
co-operation not only in prevention but in reform- 
ation and correction. The probation system 
which has developed in the courts as a substitute 
for imprisonment, is avowedly an educational and 
not a penal measure. One of our university stu- 
dents in a doctor’s dissertation has attempted to 
‘demonstrate the proposition that, as applied to 
children, probation should be transferred to and 
made an integral part of the public educational 
system, like the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance laws through the parental school and 
attendance officers. Whether he is right ‘or wrong 
about this, the very fact that it is suggested in- 
dicates that the problem of the prevention of 
crime, and the correctional discipline of the young 
offenders, are analogous to the tasks of preven- 
tion in the case of poverty and disease, and that 
punishment and the fear of punishment by hang- 
ing, imprisonment, or fine no longer inspire that 
sublime confidence in their efficacy which would 
justify their prominence in our penal system. 


F we agree that neither public relief nor volun- 
tary charity, however necessary and valuable 
either may be, has any potency in itself for the 
abolition of poverty, we are driven a step fur- 
ther to an analysis of its causes, to the discovery 
of its tap root cause, if we can find that, if there 
is any such thing. Socialists find it in exploita- 
tion. Anti-socialists; when they have a clear-cut 
philosophy on the subject, are apt to find it in 
economic inefficiency. Impartial students of so- 
cial economy are constrained to combine the two 
partial explanations into one which really does 
explain the larger part of our poverty. It is in 
fact the exploitation of the exploitable; the under 
pay of those who ean be under paid; the over- 
work of those who do not know how to secure 
leisure; the lack of protection of the subnormal; 
the cultivation for commercial profit of vicious 
habits, of depraved appetites, of human weak- 
nesses; the play of unrestrained greed upon indi- 
viduals who do not have resisting power as indi- 
viduals and whose combined latent resisting pow- 
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er, in the form of social control, has never 
brought into effective counter play. 4 
Disease results when there is an unhappy con 
cidence of an infecting agent with a receptive cor 
dition in the human body, just as an explosion, t 
use an old illustration, results when a lighte 
match comes into contact with dry gunpowde: 
We may prevent the explosion by extinguishin 
the match or by dampening the powder. We ma 
prevent disease by destroying the bacilli or b 
increasing resisting power. Just so poverty i 
sults from the unhappy contact between an 
ing supermen and exploited sub-men. We ma 
prevent it by effective social control of the 
or by the development under protection of th 
other. In the case of the explosion we keep op 
powder dry and watch the match, for we hay 
certain useful ends to which dry gunpowder 
be put. In disease and in poverty we need m 
confine our efforts to either single remedy, but a 
very often when we are bidden choose one or th 
other of two desirable alternatives, we may sa 
as the student boarder said when offered hi 
choice of two vegetables, ‘‘I will take both.’’ 


RIMH, likewise, is to be attributed neithe 

to natural depravity or degeneracy alon 

on the one hand, nor to social and economic inf 
ences on the other but to accidental and preven 
able combinations of these two half causes. This: 
especially true of the so-called petty crimes—t 
very crimes which have the most serious soch 
consequences. It is not treason, murder, arse 
and the like that are the serious crimes. On d@ 
contrary the serious crimes are truancy, vagrane 
drunkenness, prostitution, commercialized vie 
desertion and neglect of family, thieving, quarreé 
ing and disorderly conduct. If we look out i 
misdemeanors, felonies will take care of thet 
selves. Penal reforms will help. Better indu 
trial and living conditions, although this is 0 
their motive, will help more. Better homes a 
schools, although this is not at all their prim 
function, will help most. Penal reforms are ne 
ative, removing the reproach that society actual 
manufactures criminals in its bungling attemp 
to punish crime. Economic and social refort 
are positive, but external, in that they less 
temptation, occasion, and opportunity; but ° 
radical advances in the conquest of crime ¢ 
not to be negative or external. They can be ma 
only where habits are formed, where the will 
trained, where the permanent foundations 
character are laid in infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, where motives are differentiat 
clarified, and strengthened, where individuals 
individualized, and personal difficulties, howe 
exceptional, are discovered and removed. 
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“CONSIDER THE OTHER FELLOW”’ 


To THE Epitor: To an efficiency en- 
gineer engaged in the work of helping 
untangle the smaller knots in our na- 
tional work of manufacture and distri- 
bution, such a discussion as that follow- 
ing Major Henry L. Higginson’s letter 
published in your issue of February 7 
is of inestimable value. 

It teaches us tolerance. When minds 
so capable can logically arrive at such 
varying conclusions, it should bind us 
anew to our promise to ourselves not to 
judge another’s thought too hastily—if 
at all. With our limited physical and 
mental equipment we hardly have the 
ability to comprehend all the facts and 
influences which helped him arrive at the 
‘thought. We are limited. We can 
know only through our five senses and 
think only with our undeveloped minds. 


We are not even certain that our own’ 


thoughts are right. We have no start- 
ing point. Our very existence is a mys- 
‘tery. We can but follow our instincts. 
our longings, our wants, and be guided, 
in following, only by the thoughts and 
experiences of others. 

_ Inherent in every normal man lies the 
longing to accomplish something to help 
his brother. He may try to express it 
in an infinite number of ways. It may 
be smothered by oppression and lack of 
freedom, but it is there. It may be like 
the white stem that struggles unbeknown 
in the darkness of a cellar-crevice. But 
it is there. It may be warped like the 
crooked oak springing from cold, rocky 
environments. But it is there, and can 
only blossom in its full glory when it is 
_unhandicapped and free! 

_ Suppose we had had the opportunity 
to ask our master accomplishers—Mo- 
hamet, Socrates, Demosthenes, Jesus 
Christ, Aurelius, Rembrandt, Chopin, 
Bismarck, Milton, Gladstene, Rhodes, 
Lincoln, Morgan: “What is the essential 
_ prerequisite to the highest human attain- 
ment?” I think they would have an- 
'swered: “Freedom of thought and ac- 
tion.” 

| This freedom must be both within and 
without. For most efficient work the 


‘mind must be free of deterring habit, | 


fear and tradition. It must find that 
‘activity for which it is fit and be su- 
-premely happy in it. This is a matter 
of psychics. The point is that it is pos- 
‘sible as well as necessary. And the 
‘mind, the individual, must be free from 
deterring forces without. It must be 
free, to lend itself absolutely to its 
chosen work—free of physical suffering 
and free of cramping, man-made regu- 
‘lations. 
_ If, therefore, freedom of thought and 
‘action is the first essential to the highest 
attainment, man-made laws, rules and 
lations are justifiable only in so 
‘ar as they help the individual to draw 
ut the best that is in him and so far 


- 


as they help protect society against 
wrong-doing. 

This is a truth which seemingly was 
overlooked by many, if not all, who an- 
swered Major Higginson’s admirable 
letter. It is a truth which you, our 
bankers, producers, distributors and con- 
sumers, which you, our legislators, and 
which you, our social helpers and re- 
formers, should try always to bear in 
mind. It applies to the regulations of 
the home, the office, the factory, the mu- 
nicipality, the state, the nation. 

God’s will will be done—by men and 
women and in the best way they can. 
Laws and regulations are a secondary 
help. To you who regulate, my prayer 
is this: Strive to bring that freedom in 
which man can work efficiently for his 
God. 

HeErsert L. TRUBE. 


[Industrial Engineering], 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


To THE Epiror: In all the articles pre- 
sented in THE SurRvEy’s recent sympo- 
sium on Major Higginson’s letter, the 
prize for complacency must surelv be 
awarded to Howell Cheney of South 
Manchester, Connecticut. Alas, the 
great movement for social justice which 
now stirs the heart of the whole nation 
finds no welcome in his breast. Instead, 
he views with alarm the “mistaken and 
repressive” child labor laws, “the mis- 
guided legislation,” and all the other 
menacing dangers which threaten to 
overthrow and destroy the splendid pros- 
perity of this great and glorious re- 
public (cheers on the Democratic side). 

What is the cause of this gentleman’s 
apprehension and alarm? He finds it 
expressed in such anarchistic doctrines 
as are phrased in the lines: 


“Shame of lives that lie 
Couched in ease, while down the streets 
Pain and want go by Na 


“This attitude,” he says, “seems doubt- 
ful in morals and false in economics.” 
Doubtful indeed! Am I my brother’s 
keeper? he asks in effect. What is it 
to me that pain and want go by? Have 
I no right to my bed of ease? Am I 
to be shamed because little children toil 
for less than a living wage, and because 
the mills grind out the souls of men in 
pes drudgery? Out upon such Social- 
ism! 

But the danger of our modern social 
tendencies goes further than this. I 
quote again: 


“Our child labor laws are proceed- 
ing too largely upon the basis of pro- 
hibition and will defeat their own ob- 
ject unless they study constructively 
the problem of opening opportunities 
to those children to whom they are 
now closing them. Those injured by 
such legislation have my sympathy.” 


Now what are those opportunities 
which are being closed to children by 
child labor legislation? The right to 
sell papers on the streets at all hours: 
the right of little children who live in 
stifling tenements to make artificial flow- 
ers, to paste boxes, and to pull basting 
threads; the right of fourteen-year-old 
boys to work in the glass blowing fac- 
tories of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia; the right of little girls to tend 
the spindl.s of southern cotton mills,— 
these are some of the golden opportuni- 
ties which are being closed to ambitious 
youth by the pernicious activities of 
workers for child welfare. 

“The successful organizers and pro- 
moters of modern industry,” says Mr. 
Cheney, “ . are in large measure 
responsible for the greatly widened pos- 
sibilities of success and higher stand- 
ards of living which we are enjoying 
today.” 

If the “we” refers to such persons as 
Mr. Cheney and his kind, there will be 
few to dispute his contention. Our Sun- 
day supplements regale us weekly with 
pictures of palatial yachts, immense 
country estates, gorgeous Oriental balls, 
and other luxuries and diversions of the 
idle rich. The promoters of modern 
industry have indeed done much to raise 
the already high standards, and costs, 
of living along these lines. But what 
of the exploited workers whose toil has 
yielded the dividends to pay for them? 
Has Mr. Cheney read the Pittsburgh 
Survey? Did he follow the details of 
the Lawrence strike? Does he know 
anything of the conditions, at Hecla and 
Calumet, and has he heard of Painted 
Creek? Did he read the Christmas bul- 
letin of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee? If so, he can scarcely be blind 
to the fact that the creators of many of 
our modern fortunes live and die in bit- 
ing poverty and bitter want; that they 
toil all day and have nothing; and that, 
as Helen Keller says, “They have build- 
ed the palaces of the earth, and have 
not where to lay their heads.” 

Mr. Cheney’s letter is of real value 
to. social workers, because it serves to 
demonstrate how utterly incapable some 
millionaire manufacturers are of grasp- 
ing and comprehending the significance 
of the modern social movement. Blind 
to the pain and want going down the 
street, deaf to the bitter cry of the chil- 
dren, they can only view with alarm and 
dismay the rising storm of an aroused 
public sentiment. “The right to be well 
born” is an empty phrase to them, and 
the brotherhood of man is but an empty 
mockery. 

GrorFrrey F. Morcan. 
{Columbia University] 
New York. 


To THE EprTor: It seems to me that. 
with the exception of Miss Balch, the 
adverse critics of Major Higginson’s 
paper, Consider the Other Fellow, owe 
the rest of us a bill of specifications. | 
include even such keen critics as Gerald 
Stanley Lee. 

Mr. Lee (I wish I could say Cousin 
Gerald) feels the bitter injustice of let- 
ting men of genius walk the streets for 
months to find a capitalist who will con- 
descend to let them use their powers. 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 


This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 


who are finally. responsible 
to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 


The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 


However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating fora great purpose, 
may be as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


The Saybrook Ventilator 
Should be in Your Window 


It affords abundant venti- 
lation without direct draft, 
improves working : condi- 
tions and insures increased 
efficiency. 
It is instantly installed and 
adjustable to windows of 
different widths. It is wind 
and weather proof. 
Try it in your sleeping chamber. 
The most practical health 
insurance you can purchase. 
Write for circular to-dcy. 


THE CHAPMAN BROS. 
COMPANY 
Saybrook Point, Conn. 


One System 


Universal Service 


roing tOF UROPE 


vin the Baltimore-Southampten- 
Bremen service of the North Ger- 

¢ man Lloyd means traveling in comfort 
and safety on large modern One Class (II) 
Cabinsteamers Low rates—Delicious meals 


Write api for ie and sailings, Send 10c. for 


-. valuabletrave ah ow to See Germany, Austria 

and Switzerland’ — By P. G. L. Hilken, who tells with 
terseness Tbe luciditv** what to see and how to see it. 

5- ” Vacation Tour to London, Paris and 

Berlin, PRA rs ol Rhine Trip, for $175.90. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO 
G2nzral Agents, __ 
264 S. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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provided he gets most of the pecuniary 
reward. He sees the inventor suing 

hat in hand, by the desk of some sleek, | 
brainless, inheritor of wealth, and he 
would like to introduce a little truth into. 
their mutual relations. He would liber- 
ate the hidden powers of our true lead- 
ers, put them in the high seats, and de- 
pose the fools who too often occupa 
them. 

In all this he is right—right as to a. 
large class of facts, and utterly right in 
his reaction to them, But what is to 
be done about it? It is good to get 
mad, but it is distressing if you don’t 
know whose head to punch in conse- 
quence. Damning the capitalist will not 
make him more likely to invest in pat- 
ents or otherwise. And if not the capir, 
talist, what? Governments also are 
mortal. Columbus went about Europe, 
hat-in hand for many weary years be+ 
fore he found a sovereign to back him. 

Tell us what to do and we are with: 
you. 

Less inherited wealth—tax ~ inherit- 
ance, limit it, cut it off. That would be 
a tangible suggestion—largely good, 1 
think. But some suggestion ought to go” 
with criticism. 

“Behold I show you a more excellent 
way,” F. Howard Wine’s text for the 
reformer, is a good one. And until such” 
a way is at least suggested, I submit 
the other familiar way—‘don’t shoot the 
organist—he does his best.” f 


JosepH Ler. 6 
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Boston, Mass. 


To tHE Epitor: The gist of Maj 
Higginson’s frank and courageous art 
cle, Consider the Other Fellow, is 
his assertion that “the rich man’s prop- 
erty is the result of his saved earnings.” 
Mr. deForest echoes him closely whe 
he writes of “this stored up labor which 
we call capital or ‘riches’.” With these 
positions, the Socialist takes issue claim- 
ing that in nine out of ten, the propert 
is not the result of the rich man’s saved 
earnings—not his labor stored up, but 
a storing up of a portion of that 70 per 
cent of the value of labor’s product 
which should have been paid over to 
labor and was not. 

It is not the rich man who is to 
blame, but society and the system which 
it has tolerated; that system under which 
a man is allowed’ to make a profit off 
the labor of another—a profit far in 
excess of reasonable compensation for 
supervision and superintendence. As @ 
result of this system, the average pay- 
ment for labor’s product is only 30 per 
cent of its value, and the 70 per cent is 
in part used up in costly competitio 
and in part becomes the property of t 
capitalist—“the other fellow.” © 

Labor thus poorly paid is enraged, anc 
blinded by its rage, blames those who 
seem to it to be better paid than their 
deserts and pocketing what should be 
labor’s bread—among them, of course, 
benevolent men such as Major Higgi 
son and, occasionally, a capitalist dis 
covered doing criminal acts in his haste 
to become richer. ; 

Small wonder that in its blindness 
labor does not discriminate—that it fail! 
to recognize and appreciate the real vi be 
tues of a Rockefeller or Carnegie; ig- 
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‘nores the keen wisdom of a_ Russell 
‘Sage or Jay Gould; forgets the stupend- 
‘ous benefits of a Thayer, an Astor or 
ja Morgan, and puts the blame for all 
‘the evils of the system upon those who 
nave perceived how to take advantage 
of that system. 

Occasionally a man arises who not 
jonly sees how to take advantage. of 
the system, but sees also its evils and 
sets about trying to correct them. Then 
\we get a Ford or some great leader in 
co-operation and we begin to hope that 
the system can be changed; that some 
lday we will see abolished monopoly of 
land and privilege; see industry freed 
from taxation, interest reduced to a 
minimum and wages paid in full before 
sundown. Some day. Meanwhile we 
are grateful to Major Higginson and 
a few like him, who see no ‘hope of 
changing the system, but do the best 
they can under it and keep on doing 
good. 


J Simon W. Hatueway. 
[Attorney at Law] 
‘Boston, Mass. 
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PRISON REFORM CONFERENCE 


An attempt to formulate a legislative 
program for prison reform in New York 
state will be made at the three confer- 
ences under the Woman’s Department of 
the National Civic Federation in New 
York city, March 6 and 7. At the mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall Friday even- 
ing, Governor Glynn of New York, is 
Scheduled to preside and Governor West 
of Oregon, who has done much to fur- 
ther the use of the honor system among 
convicts, will be the chief speaker. The 
meetings Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning will be at the Astor Hotel. 


KENNEDY LECTURES 


The Kennedy Lectures in the New 
York School of Philanthropy will be de- 
livered this year by Mary E. Richmond, 
director of the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Her subject is First Steps in So- 
tial Case Work. Course tickets for re- 
served seats will be issued free in order 
of application, up to the capacity of the 
hall of the United Charities Building. 
The lectures will be given Wednesday 
afternoons at four o'clock beginning 
March 11. 


TO STUDY SEX PROBLEMS AMONG WOMEN 


The Boston Dispensary has made ar- 
rangements with the Massachusetts’ So- 
ciety for Sex Education to undertake a 
study, based on case work, of sex prob- 
lems among women. A trained social 
worker last October was placed in the 
gynecological department of the Boston 
Dispensary, half of her time being pro- 
vided by the Boston Dispensary and half 
by the Massachusetts Society for Sex 
Education. 

In such a clinic the social worker is 


Woman in Her Newer Sphere 


The “new way” of housecleaning eclipses the ache and fatigue 
and long hours of the sweep-and-dust age. The Western 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner brings brightness into the home, 
banishes the dust-clouded, danger-laden conditions of the past. 
There is a new sphere for the woman in the home as well as 
in the broader activities of her life, and nothing so revolution- 


izes the dull routine of her household work as the 


Western « Electric 


Stumevant 
Vacuum Cleaner 


With the magic force of electricity which is on tap at any electric light 
socket, the cleaner is set to work, and with a strong, steady, powerful suction 
of air draws the dust from carpets, rugs, upholstery and hangings. It actu- 
ally washes them with a stream of air, and leaves them fresh, sweet and clean. 


The Western Electric is a real vacuum cleaner, made in types and: sizes 
suitable to any home. You can get one in just the size to suit your need. 
Prices from $47.50 to $400.00. Cost only a few cents an hour to run. 


Your interest in your own home will make you want a copy of our new 
book, “‘The Clean Way to Clean.” It describes the correct principles of 
cleaning, and the approved modern methods of applying them. Ask for 
book No. 14-AZ. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “*Bell’”” Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee re cooker City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Mises lis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston incinnati Cleveland St. P oat Houston Los Angeles _—_ Portland 


New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Requirements. | Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


TOTHILL’S Patent | Keeps 
Playground Apparatus slide 


oS ; 
28 adopted and used ex- | board in 
an clusively by the City of | Perfect 
2.3 Chicago. condition 
oo for users, 
ak 


Guaranteed W. S.TOTHILL | Healthy 


Estublished 1875 exercise, 
1309 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 
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Medart Steel Playground Apparatus 


contains many special features of construction whic 

insure greater safety and durability and which are 
made possible only by the extensive facilities we 
have provided for the manufacture of this apparatus. 


Our catalogue “Y” covers a complete line of apparatus, 
and will be sent on request, together with a copy of our 
interesting booklet ““The Story of My Ideal Playground” 


FRED MEDART MFG. COMPANY 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters :: Steel Lockers 
DE KALB AND PRESIDENT STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


A MODEL HOUSING LAW 


By Lawrence Veiller 


Director, National Housing Association; Former Deputy Commissioner, 
New York Tenement House Department; Author, 
““Housing Reform,”’ etc. 


30? 


“‘Canned legislation,” the author calls his new book, published this 
week—a working model on which a housing law for state, city or village can 
be built to regulate one-, two-, or multiple-family dwellings. 

It gives each Section of the law, with an Explanation of its importance 
and wording, a possible 4/teration where one may be desired for local 
reasons, and a series of Concessions showing just how far housing reformers 
may go in meeting objections without crippling their statute. 


The book is so arranged and classified that 
any person can quickly find the parts that in- 
terest him. 
A BUILDER need only to consider the pro- -! 
1 2 mo. visions of one cua>ter of the law—that relating Price 
to New Buildings. 
AN OWNER wishing to alter bis house will ° 
352 pages find everything bearing on it in cre separate postpaid 
chapter entitled *‘Aicerations.’” 
; A LANDLORD will find grouped together 
80 diagrams under “ Maintenance,”’ in another chapter, all $2 00 
those provisions which govern the maintenance 3 
of such houses; and here, too, TENANTS and 
SOCIAL WORKERS will find what they want 
to know. 


By the same author: Housing Reform, 2d edition. Price postpaid, $1.25 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 


¢ 


: 
in daily contact with women and youn; 
girls presenting all manner of problems 
gonorrhea and pregnancy among unmar 
ried girls being among the most import 
ant. The distinctive feature of the worl 
of the clinic is not merely case-work witl 
these patients, but follow-up observation 
The extent to which the co-operation 0 
school authorities, boards of health, hos 
pitals, and private physicians can be en 
listed on both educational and curativ: 
sides will be carefully considered. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORI- 
ENTAL IMMIGRATION 
[Continued from page 722.] 


advocates nothing distinctive regardins 
Orientals. True! And this exactly i 
the reason for calling it our new Orien 
tal policy. It is a policy which does no 
discriminate against Asiatics, and, there 
fore, it is new. It is new both in it 
spirit and in its concrete elements. — 

The early adoption of some such pol 
icy -as this is important. Unless some 
thing is done promptly there is every 
reason to anticipate further aggressiv 
anti-Japanese legislation in Californi: 
wher ihe next session of its legislatur 
micets (i915). Further discriminativ 
legislation, however, would still furthe 
alienate the friendly feeling of Japas 
and render still more complicated an 
difficult of solution the international sit 
uation. The early adoption of the mait 
features of this policy would assur 
California on the one hand that ne 
swamping Asiatic immigration is to bi 
allowed, thus securing what she de 
mands. It would also satisfy and ever 
please Japan, granting the substance 0: 
what she urges. 

In regard to the Chinese, also, the 
situation would be much improved. Thi 
fairness, yes, the generosity of our pol 
icy, adopted by us with no pressure fron 
her side, would serve to strengthen ane 
deepen the spirit of friendship fo: 
America and render still more effectiv 
American influence in guiding that nev 
republic through the troublous times tha 
are surely ahead. 

If America can permanently hold th 
friendship and trust of Japan and Chiné 
through just, courteous and kindly treat 


‘ment, she will thereby destroy the anti 


white Asiatic solidarity. If Americ: 
proves to Asia that one white people 
least does not despise the Asiatics a 
such nor seek to exploit them, but rath 
er on a basis of mutual respect and jus 
tice seeks their real prosperity, As 
will discover that the “white peril” i 
in fact an inestimable benefit. And th 
change of feeling will bring to naughi 
the “yellow peril” now dreaded by the 
whites. 
Even from the lower standpoint 

commercial and economic interests t 
policy of justice toward and friendsh 
with the Orient is beyond question 
right one. Armed conflict, or ev 
merely sullen hostility, mightily hamp 
trade success. Rapid internal devel 
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ment in China and a rising standard of 


life among her millions means enor- Would You Be Interested? 
‘mous trade with America, if we are 

[friendly and just. And unselfish friend- If a man came to your desk and 
lship and justice on our side will hasten showed you a pen or pencil that 


the uplift of China’s millions. Our own 
highest prosperity is inseparable from 
that of all Asia. So long as friendship 
is maintained and peace based on just 
jinternational relations, the military yel- 
low peril will be impossible. In pro- 
\portion as the scale of living among 
Asia’s working millions rises to the level 
of our own is the danger of an eco- 
nomic yellow peril diminished. 

__ Every consideration, therefore, of jus- 
tice, humanity and self-interest demands 
the early adoption of the general prin- 
leiples of this new Oriental policy. It 
conserves all the interests of the East 
land the West and is in harmony with 
lhe new era of universal evolution of 
mankind. 


would add or subtract as it writes? 
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Ga 
[Continued from page 714.] 5 
BM fife hienishedsome of the mill Of course you would; anybody would! | 
and factory girls. And in these dismal, We have no such pen or pencil, but we have something better. We 
dirty sties, where a drunken ‘ father, a have a typewriter which does all this, and you know that the typewriter 
scolding, worn-out mother, crying babies is three times as fast as. any pen or pencil. This typewriter is the, 


and fighting children made unpleasant- 


fess miserable and unattractiveness for- e 
bidding, there was not room for a caller e 38 | Nn O n 
to sit, or any quiet for conversation. 


With all kinds of girls, except those * ° 
who had good homes, we found this Adding and Subtracting 


was a most serious problem—where to Typewriter 


meet their young men friends. 


The girls had other problems, and (Wahl Adding Mechanism) 

clothing was one of them. We were This machine adds or subtracts and writes; not only that but it 
glad when they came to us for advice adds or subtracts when it writes. Both operations are one. 

about what to buy, for they wasted so You need this machine in’ your work; every man needs it_ who has 
much on shoddy material and extreme billing to do, or any ‘writing and adding to do on the same page. It 
Styles. It was hard to prevail on them ‘saves time, saves labor, detects errors, prevents errors, gives you a 
to save for a rainy day, for it rained ‘mechanical insurance of absolute accuracy. 

every day, in some of their lives. The We stand ready to give this machine a test ‘on your work; a test 
girls who had sisters or friends--who ‘which will convince you that you need it. 

walked obliquely—and there were many 5 ‘ 

—gave us the most anxiety. Remington Typewriter Company 

_ They had so little foundation to build‘ led apie 

upon. They were so utterly ignorant of New York and Everywhere 

the simple, fundamental truths of life; | 
and had no standards, no source of in- 


Spiration. And though we came in touch 
with several hundreds of girls, there 


were so many hundreds in the city that DrawingInks 7 u BESTOOL INDEX TO SOCIAL REFORM 
‘ Eternal Writing In 

= had not yet reached, who needed di Engrossing Ink The writer, speaker, student must depend upon 

fection and help just as badly and who 9 EY cpr sesame! (pe mechanical devices to classify his raw material, 

had no one to turn to. HIGGINS Drawing Board Paste The BESTOOL INDEX TO SOCIAL REFORM is 


Liquid Paste as effective as it is simple, It can be used with either 


Oe ee aL tae ate card catalog or vertical file. Address, 
e€ ’ bs 


Are the Finest and Best Inks THE BESTOOL SYSTEM, A. B. LONG, 
and Adhesives Westerleigh, S.L, New York City 


_ This experience with working girls 
furnished the connecting link in the so- 
tial study that I had begun with friend- 
Bins. Putting bit with bit, it was 

e matching the parts of a puzzle pic- 
ture. It gave us the girl on the street, 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 


d ill- Hing ink: d adhesives 
ved sion tries’ ne ed || CEVIC AND SOCIAL 


be a revela- 


TF vonior neyo er || LOUR IN EUROPE 


in the factory, in our association rooms, 
in her home. No wonder many of the tiie, peacrs (Gra SEASON) 
irls were sallow and dull-eyed. They cine Cit Meneldtintans Far fall tafoanation address 


ept in close, stuffy rooms, with from Bianches:. Chicags, iconidon DR. EY E. PRATT 
e to eight other occupants, and came 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
went, “between the dark and murk,” One Madison Avenue - - New York 


| Bsus an uninterrupted existence of 
more than half a century, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company--the Oldest Bank in 
Chicago-—- has developed facilities and resources 


which enable it to offer liberal accommodations 


and unexcelled service in 


Transacting the largest commercial 
business of any State bank in the 
City of Chicago, this Bank employs 
the most approved, modern methods 
to insure the expeditious handling of 
the accounts of its city and out-of- 
town customers. 


Through its Trust Department, this 
Bank is qualified by law to assume 
the care and management of estates 
and to act in any trust capacity. In 
addition to the many other safe- 
guards provided, this Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, 
a special deposit of half a million 


all branches of banking. 


dollars to guarantee the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 


Investors purchasing the high grade 


bondsandfarmloans sold by this Bank, 
are recognizing, more and more, the 
desirability and dependableness of 
these offerings. 


On savings deposits, this Bank pays 
3% interest, compounded twice each 
year—the rate paid by all banks in 
this city. Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and half a cen- 
tury of safe banking assure absolute 


security. Satisfactory facilities pro- 
vided for banking by mail. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG - - - 
ENOS M. BARTON ~~ - 


HENRY P. CROWELL Be eb 
WILLIAM A. GARDNER - = - 
ELBERT H. GARY 

EDMUND D, HULBERT 
CHAUNCEY KEEP - 
CYRUS H. McCORMICK 


SEYMOUR MORRIS - - - - - 


JOHN S. RUNNELLS 
EDWARD L. RYERSON 


ORSON SMITH - - - 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, ra - 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH - 


Vice-President Reid, Murdoch & Company 


- Chairman Board of Directors, Western Electric Company 
CLARENGE/VAUIBURLE Yo cre =) i ae ae 


- - - Attorney and Capitalist 
- President Quaker Oats Company 


*Pretiek Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
- Chairman Board of Directors United States Steel Corporation 


reli ey Cs Oy dara Sim - « Vice-President 
aya Truster Marshall Field Estate 
President International Harvester Company 

- +  « Trustee L. Z, Leiter Estate 

- = President Pullman Company 


a " -Ghisireaal Boia of Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
JOHN G. SHEDD at hoaeD Ma - 


President Marshall Field & Company 

- = President 

Fie: Presiden SEWER Warner & Company 
= he = - ms - - Capitalist 


We invite inquiries in regard to any feature of our service 
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to and from a shop or factory, wher 
they were shut away from the sunshin 
all day. Their food was insufficient o 
indigestible very often. 

No wonder they craved pleasure and 
pretty things. Their lives were color- 
less and dull and hard, their surround- 
ings cheerless and ugly, at home, and at 
the factory. | 

No wonder they had no ideals, no 
standards, no ambitions, worth the 
name. It would be a wonder if they had 
any. Where would they get them? 

No wonder they met their company on 
the street, and went to wine rooms, 
dance halls, and other low places of 
amusement. Bad as these were, they 
were more attractive than their homes. 

Their need was so great, and there 
seemed so little that we could do. We 
furnished all the entertainment we could 
—concerts, “parties,” and anything of a 
simple kind they seemed to enjoy. And 
we came close to many of them. There 
were many simple confessions that 
showed us our work really did help. 

Sometimes we had a little party for 
different classes of girls at our own 
homes, with music and games. As 
“working girls,” our maids were wel- 
comed to these, and took part somewhat 
shyly. My young daughters entered 
heartily into their part, as hostesses, 
helping serve refreshments and making 
the other girls feel at home. We never 
enjoyed any parties so much, and it was 
pure joy to turn social precedents up- 
side down, especially as it gave others 
such pleasure. The girls always seemed 
to be happy, and sang their newly ac 
quired songs, or recited, each one being 
called out. 

There was only one irksome task 
in connection with our work, an 
that was—raising funds. A _ certain 
part flowed in from willing givers. An- 
other part was ours for the asking ani 
collecting. Another part had to 
mined out, with blasting powder. W. 
tried all kinds of publicity besides th 
newspapers. The children and I eve 
got down on the floor and made mam- 
moth colored posters that are still ex- 
tant. That was a pleasure, but when i 
came to begging! We came to a plac 
where we would have broken rock it 
preference to asking another dollar 
We feared we might earn the salute 
with which a well-known lady greete 
an acquaintance who had oft come be 
ging for worthy causes, but came 0! 
day, in brave attire only to make a s 
cial call. 

“And what do you want now?” aske 
the hostess. 

There are many conditions whiel 
make it more blessed to give than ft 
receive! 

We knew why some of our directo 
threw up their job of collecting wh 
we had ladies tell us: “I can’t say 
sympathize with your work. I think 1 
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you didn’t make things so easy for those 
girls they would be in our kitchens where 
they belong. No wonder we can’t keep 
-cooks.” 

No wonder, we thought! We were 
receiving’ much light on the servant 
problem. It was useless to argue with 
those ladies that these girls were free 
American citizens, and that some of 
‘them were of as good families and as 
‘cultured as they were; that the other 
kind of girls, of the lower class, had 
‘grown up untrained, with the idea of be- 
‘ing factory workers, and that it was as 
hopeless to try to domesticate them now 
as to teach charity to the selfish and 
narrow-minded. We _ said _ nothing; 
‘simply took our lesson in this new field 
‘of sociology. This work was “awful 
‘educatin’” as the saleswoman said of 
the geography game. We never had to 
make these explanations to the men. 
Like the auxiliary young women, they 
‘knew what the girls were “up against.” 
And the way they gave was worth as 
much as the money, for they had the 
chivalry that made them see how hard it 
was for us to ask, and that brought a 
look of pity into their eyes when we told 
‘them about ithe girls. It was to them we 
turned when weary with preaching the 
needs of women to other women’s ears. 
As the cost of living went up, it seem- 
ed that donations went down. One after 
another our collectors resigned, and our 
fund was dwindling. Once more Miss 
Foster and I started out with the twins 
‘in the carriage. From factory to fac- 
tory we went, hitching at the office door, 
_and entering like a troubadour quartette. 
But we just couldn’t keep that up! The 
Y. W. C. A. had long wanted an open- 
ing in our city. Here was a hole. Why 
\was it not an opening? No one had to 
“explain what a Y. W. C. A. was, or why 
‘it was a good thing. Every one who 
had daughters could understand what a 
‘fine thing it would be for them. And 
here was a foundation, all ready to set 
'the new work upon. 
| So we re-organized, opening up into 
‘the larger work. And as soon as it was 
‘smoothly running, we got an extension 
{secretary to care for our working girls. 
| Now they have a fine gymnasium, a 
“swimming pool, and a bigger dormitory. 
_ Miss Foster had refused many calls 
'to a larger field, making a sacrifice for 
the purpose of working out her ideas 
-about the working girls. At last she ac- 
cepted one of the calls, and we lost her. 
There is one happy memory that our 
girls will never lose, nor shall we. That 
is our summer camp. I’ve saved it to 
tell last, to take away the metallic taste 
_of the money part. 

Some of our girls never got a vaca- 
‘tion. They couldn’t afford the trip, nor 
the loss of time. We decided to bring 
the vacation to them. There was a 
: pretty oak grove near the end of one of 
our trolley lines, where we made our 
camp. Here we built two large bungalows, 
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If You Are Buying 
School Seats 


why not select one that is a 
better and more comfortable 
seat during school time, and yet 
will permit the clearing of floor 
for exercises, social-center work, 
etc.> 


One which may be used in 
connection with gymnasium ap- 
paratus in schools which other- 
wise would have no “gym.” 


In short, The Moul/hrop Mov- 
able and Adjustable School Chair. 


Write us for catalog. 


UANGSE RUE OWLER COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Proved Investment 
Netting 6% 


Bond issue reduced by serial payments to 
fraction of the original loan. 


Margin of security correspondingly increased. 
Secured by first mortgage upon valuable, well 


located property. 


Excellent earning record. 


Maturities available 1 to 10*years, and denom- 
inations $500 and $1,000. 


Ask for Circular OA. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


We Brlicnp— 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 


fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth ““R” in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 


THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 


THAT the upbringing of the children demands 


more study than:the raising of chickens 


THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 

—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE —Send for 100- page handbook. “* The Profession of 
Home-making,” vthich fee pen of hooestody. “domestic 


COUTSES, | a ol Bulleti 
ig ts. Food pe * TOcts.;* “The Up-to-Date 
me," 


cts. 
Addres—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


THE SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 


Provides the Only Me‘hod for Securely Holding 
and Qyickly Releasing School Furniture 


EASILY INSTALLED—SIMPLE—DURABLE, 


Equipment for 25 Desks —$6.50. 
Each Additional Desk— 15 cents. 
Delivery Charges Prepaid. 
Illustrated Description on Request. 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - ~- Columbus, Ohio 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
for COUNTRY HOMES 
Nineyears speriroee in this specialty. 
We do nothing else. Hundreds of 
Plants in successful operation every- 
where. ¢ automatic renovation of 
‘ Ashley Plants excelled by nothing in 
existence. You canbuild your own 
Plant, Freeliterature. Write for it 
to-day. 

Ashley House-Sewage Disposal Co. 

120 Morgan Park, Chicago 
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with screened open sides; one for a liv- 
ing room, dining room and kitchen, the 
other for a sleeping room and lockers. We 
é3 had several tents, and, as our needs grew 
Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing we planned to use old street cars) ya 
tied of seats, for sleeping rooms. For 
five-cent fares the girls went to and 
from their work, having the evening and 
night at the camp, supper and break- 
fast there, and the whole long Sunday 
to stroll or to rest in hammocks. 

The Public Service Company had don- 
ated strings of electric lights, all about 
our camp, so that we could have even- 
ing games and entertainments. What 
appetites the fresh air gave our girls! 
How soundly they slept, with the star- 
light sifting through the laced branches, 
the sound of sleepy birds and drowsy in- 
sects, and the leaves whispering “sh-sh— 
sleep-and rest!” | 
~The girls took a new lease on health, 
and a larger, firmer hold on life. We 
came closer to them and entered into 


_ Phones 1139 Cortlandt 206-8 Fulton St. NewYork 4 their spiritual life, in twilight walks 


| BENJ.H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


: RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


down country lanes, or in talks as we sat 
about the embers of our camp fire. One 
striking thing about the camp life was 
the way it obliterated all lines of caste. 
We, who never thought about such 
things, had been surprised to find how 
real it was to some of the girls. For 
instance, in the cotton mills, the weav- 
eee # ers would not associate with the spin- 
} ners. Cigar factory girls were discrim- 
1876 af 1914 H inated against by some others. Shop 
girls looked down on factory girls, and 
| these, in turn, felt superior to domesti¢ 

WE WELCOME H servants. 
But this all faded away at the camp. 
Several cooks, who were having a sure- 
our present excellent organization, enough vacation, walked arm in arm 
but to make it grow. We grow by with the stenographers and the young 


DOING: Actions istomecleamure H ladies who came to help entertain us. 
; I must confess that it was a little o 

_ Frequently we are summoned to give lf 4 surprise to me, after I had given 

aid in solving out-of-the-ordinary print- |} Sabbathnak “The G 

ing and advertising problems--on matters |] abbath a cepa talk on e God g 

of preparation as well as of manufacture. the Open Air,” to find that the most di 
We have special Exhibits to send or to criminating approval wee expressed 4 
bring to you. Ask us for specific instances } two of these cooks. 


of our first and advanced aid service. It was really beautiful to note the 
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Half the Story’s in the Printing FELL SERVICE 


q In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


Dewitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


fresh problems to solve; for it is 
our intention not only to keep alive 


Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer Distance is no handicap, if you feel good fellowship that, without familiagt 
youn 4 ity or presumption or any loss of dig- 
SERVICE BUREAU j nity, took in the whole circle about the 
W™. F. FELL Co. PRINTERS # camp fire. 
7. Ra ORS hee Koik PHILADELPHIA 4 I had intended that this chapter sa 
Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 ? end with the closing of the camp a 


a new régime. But, even as I writ 
comes word that the camp is to be open 
ed again next summer for the workin 
IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT girls. There is a pretty story, too, 


the enthusiastic devotion that they ha : 

TOWER BROS. STATIONERY co. transferred to their new leader, Ver. 
BS Loose LEAF Campbell, which is another proof of thi 
RETAIL AND a STATION ERS hdc power of personality. The best of t 
PA SPEC story is her work among the laund 

PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING girls, which was so appreciated that 


f laundry gave her a wonderful party, 1 
BLAKK Pare eanae cupecican: RAILROAD which both the management and t 


hel 
23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK elpers took part, and fathers, mothe 


even babies, were included. 


TELEPHON MAIL ORDERS GIVEN : ‘ 
ONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATIERTION And so our work is growing, even b 
yond our dreams. 


YOU CAN LEARN FROM EUROPE! 


IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY A SUB- 


SCRIBER TO THE NEW STATESMAN 
with which Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and Mr.and Mrs. Sidney Webb are 


associated, we ask you to consider the advisability of becoming one 


at once. 


Established only last April, it has been declared by an 


American Critic to be “Superior to any other Economic and political 


weekly in any language.” 


Its circulation is already more than twice 


as large as the most sanguine of its founders anticipated. This 
shows that it meets a widely felt need. 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


Some of its critics have said that it is solid and dull—- 
others that it is ‘too flippant,” “sacrifices too much 
to the object of being readable.” 

Some have said that its literary contents are excellent, 
but its politics weak; others, that if only its literary 
side were a little stronger it would be the best all- 
round paper in England. 

In some quarters it has been described as “a Radical 
organ”; in others as “too. much inclined to place 
faith in Tory democracy”; and in yet others as “a 
Labour-Socialist weekly.” 

Some of those who subscribed before publication have 
written to say that they are repenting at leisure; 
others have written that high as were their hopes of 
it, the reality far surpasses them. 

All this shows that THE NEW STATESMAN does 
not appeal to everyone—which is equally true of every 
other realiy independent critical review in the world— 
but appeals to some people very strongly. We cannot tell 


WHAT YOU WILL THINK OF 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 


In the light of such conflicting testimony as we have 
quoted, we dare not positively assure you that it is the 
weekly paper you want. But it may be; and if what 
you want is well-informed and, at the same time, 
genuinely non-party criticism of what is being thought 
and said and done in Europe, it probably is. 


USE THIS BLANK 


q One feature of THE NEW STATESMAN 

deserves your special attention—naimely, its Sup- 
plements on special subjects (N. B—Those on “‘The 
Awakening of Ireland,” “The Awakening of Women,” 
Industrial Organisation in Germany, The Problems. of 
Rural Life, &c., have won golden opinions from those 
who value accurate surveys of facts, put with insight 
and vivid charm. Others on the working of National 
Insurance. Women in Industry, the Problem of a Sec- 
ond Chamber, Co-operative Production, Marriage and 
Divorce, &c., and are now in course of preparation). 
Also there is the regular 


“BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENT,” 


The object of this Supplement—published 
monthly—is to rescue from undeserved ob- 
scurity the mass of interesting and enor- 
mously valuable information which is regu- 
larly being published in England at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked. 
The British Bluebooks have no equal in the 
world. The Blue Book Supplement contains 
reviews of the more important, and a com- 
plete classified list of all the remainder. 


CAN YOU DO WITHOUT ITP 


If not, send an annual postal subscription to The States- 
man Publishing Company, 10 Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, England. The amount of the subscription (includ- 
ing postage) is, for America, $7.25. - 


THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Dear Sirs, 


I wish to receive THE New STATESMAN by post every week for twelve 


months commencing with the issue dated 20000000... _..I enclose check here- 


with for $7.25. 


Name - 


VANOTESS: 


11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work 


THE METROPOLITAN is offering to public health officers the co-operation 
of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 10,000,000 policyholders 
every week. 

"THE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the day when the working people of 
the United States will understand and appreciate the motives which 
inspire health officers in their activities. Then 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances; 


THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain the appro- 
priations necessary for their work. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure which policy- 
holders can bring to bear both through correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with aldermen, councilmen and members of state 
legislatures. 


THE METROPOLITAN has offered the services of its agents to the healtr 
officers of cities of 20,000 or more population. 
These ‘men have participated in some notable 
health campaigns. 


QA circular distributed to 300,000 industrial 
policyholders helped enforce the St. Louis 
tenement house ordinance, 

@ In 1913, our agents helped in city cleaning 
campaigns in 35 cities. Some 50 more will be 
added this year. 

@ “The Child,” our booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily records 
of births. 

@ The booklets “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the Worker,” are being used as 
text books in the public schools, 
meee 9G In certain cities, the chil- 
dren of the “Health and 
Happiness League” have 
been organized into juve- 
nile municipalities to aid 
the officials in enforcing 
local ordinances. 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms | 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES | 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters,’ Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 4 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


METAL LINED. GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE ‘3 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, — 


45th St, and Sixth Ave, New York 


i 
PONE 


mY 


Business 
Use 


23 distinct styles, all of su- 
perior quality, carefully and 
scientifically put together, 
are illustrated in our ne w 
Catalog, No. 3149. 


The Metropolitan : 
stands for and 
works for 


public health 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Gt 
Hardware, Tools and Supplie 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 

4th Avenue {3th Stree a 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com-| 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


